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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 


Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 




















fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


State-Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond, 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . 


. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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IT PAYS TO SPECIFY HAMILTON 
WHEN BUYING LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Before buying or specifying laboratory furniture, ask around about 
the type of furniture you should select. Chances are the name you'll hear 
most often is Hamilton—the leader in this field. 

Hamilton’s reputation for quality has been built by the people who use 
Hamilton equipment. It’s designed to provide effective teaching and ex- 
periment facilities now and for years to come. 

All Hamilton furniture is made of hard, close-grained Northern birch, 
which gives the most attractive and durable base for Hamilton’s acid- 
resistant finishes. 

Working surfaces offered by Hamilton include tops for every phase of 
laboratory work, from simple general science instruction to highly special- 
ized research work. 

The great variety of standard units available makes it possible for 
Hamilton to supply equipment for custom layouts at a cost surprisingly 
low. There’s a Hamilton layout to fit your budget. 

We're proud to have represented the Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
for many years. We'll be glad to help select the Hamilton equipment best 
suited to your needs and to show you some of the many high school and 
college laboratories now using Hamilton equipment. 


“DON’T DELAY CALL US TODAY” 


Slawers School Cquipment Company 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


PHONE: RICHMOND 7-4035 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 














In Quebec, some say “Have a Coke’’... 
and some say “‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.”’ Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 

is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 
refreshment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 











Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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From Fhe Jop Fule 


I want to congratulate you on the 
fine VEA meeting. I believe this meet- 
ing had more teachers present than 
any I have ever attended. You and 
your co-workers are to tke commended 
for the smooth operation of this four- 
day program. 

E. W. Chittum 
Division Superintendent 
Norfolk County 











A TRULY NEW 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Accommodates full 842” x 11” Pages 
Brilliant Illumination 
40% Lighter in Weight 
Compact, Easy to Handle 
Extremely Quiet in Operation 


Equipped with Vacu-Matic and Feed- 
O-Matie which holds your copy where 
you want it—no masks, mounts, or 
magnets required. Moves new mate- 
rial into place with a twist of the 
wrist. Built-in pointer for added in- 
structional value. 


The Leader In Opaque Projection 
Beseler VU-LYTE 


For the latest in up-to-date Audio 
Visual materials write or call 


Your Complete Audio-Visual Dealer 
J. M. STACKHOUSE CO. 


5803 PATTERSON AVENUE 
‘RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 5-2871 
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I would like to tell you that I think 
this Fall’s VEA Convention is one of 
the best (if not the best) I have had 
the privilege of attending. 

Our new building is grand and I 
hope many of our Virginia teachers 
may be able to see it at first hand. 

Mary DeLong, Roanoke 
State NEA Director 


The tea in our new building was de- 
lightful, but the best of it all was the 
proud feeling of possessing such an ele- 
gant place. 

Henrietta C. Dunlap 
Lexington 


Congratulations to all of you on the 
excellent convention. There were so 
many features which were good that it 
is hard to single out any one. Every- 
one is certainly enthusiastic about the 
new building. I haven’t heard one 
word of criticism. 

Katherine Hopper, President 
District H, Fairfax 


Of course I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to witness all sessions of the re- 
cent convention but it was my obser- 
vation that this was one of the finest 
conventions I have attended. It ap- 
peared to me that all the teachers were 
in very fine spirits and that they ap- 
proached the problems with a very sin- 
cere purpose. I wish to congratulate 
you for the splendid manner in which 
the convention was planned and ex- 
ecuted. 

Dowell ]. Howard 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


You and your Board were very gen- 
erous in presenting the award to me 
last Thursday night. I appreciate this 
more than I can tell you. 

William T. Sanger, President 
Medical College of Virginia 


I thoroughly enjoyed attending open 
house at VEA Headquarters. You and 
your staff were most gracious hosts and 
hostesses. 

Mrs. Sadie U. Greenwood, Halifax 

I think congratulations are in order 
for the splendid program of the VEA 
Convention. In spite of the fact that 
the one for Thursday night was “fif- 
teen minutes too long”, it was, I think, 
a good convention. You and those 
who worked with you in planning it 
are to be congratulated. 

]. Martin Diggs, President 
District A, Mathews 





Just a line to thank you in this more 
formal way for the privilege of at- 
tending your Delegate Assembly din- 
ner here at the John Marshall Hotel 
last Friday evening. 

It was an enjoyable occasion,. high- 
lighted by your own excellent partici- 
pation. It always is a pleasure to be 
with you good people. 

Verbon E, Kemp 
Executive Director 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 


I just want to tell you how very 
fine I think the convention was this 
year. The programs were excellent and 
the total spirit good. The serious in- 
tent of the convention was carried out, 
yet that other ingredient, a good time, 
was not lacking. The innovation of 
the President’s Reception, followed by 
dancing, certainly has my hearty ap- 
proval. I believe it makes for a healthy 
atmosphere when the people who work 
together also play together. The new 
building is indeed wonderful; I con- 
gratulate you upon its acquisition. 

Alice Horsley, President 
Roanoke City Education 
Association 


I wish to congratulate you upon the 
success of the meeting just closed. I 
also am exceedingly well pleased with 
the purchase of the building. I think 
this was a splendid business deal. 

Paul G. Hook 
Superintendent of Schools 
Clifton Forge 


It was a real inspiration to watch 
you and your staff work. 


Mary Lee Cox, Norfolk 


I cannot resist the temptation to ex- 
press my congratulations to you and 
the staff and our very excellent 
President, Mr. Walker, for the very 
fine program which was arranged for 
the 1951 Convention. I began teach- 
ing in Virginia in 1925 and have at- 
tended all of every convention since 
that date except for two years when 
I taught in another State and attended 
convention there. Maybe I just like 
conventions but they seem to get better 
and better and this year something 
which had been lacking all along was 
added. I refer to the President’s Re- 
ception and Ball. I hope this fitting 
climax will be continued in the future. 

W. R. Beazley, Superintendent 
Alleghany County Schools 
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Bi asi ee onsale 







* turning out record tonnages of steel for defense and 
for civilian goods. And it takes one ton of coal to 
make each ton of steel produced! 


America’s production lines are doing a double job 
these days—producing for defense, and for the home, 
too. It takes a lot of electric power and a lot of steel to 
make both planes and automobiles, tanks and re- 
frigerators. And it all takes tremendous amounts of 
America’s most valuable natural resource—coal! 

Having plenty of coal becomes more vital than ever 
in a defense economy—for coal enters into just about 
every single thing America produces. And coal itself, 
through chemistry, is the basic raw material for over 
200,000 useful products—everything from aspirin to 
paint. 

America has plenty of coal to meet these needs— 
enough to last for centuries. And to supply this coal 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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America’s steel mills are working night and day— © 





For national defense, for peacetime 
progress...America counts on coal! 


1 America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
* 180 tons. It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 
and aluminum in each of these great planes. 
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Dependable rail transportation keeps the nation 

* moving forward, and to keep the railroads moving & 
takes over 60 million tons of coal a year. Over half @ 
the railroads’ locomotives are fueled with coal. 








economically anc dependably, America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. America’s 
coal mines are so highly mechanized that the output 
of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% since 1939—one 
of the greatest efficiency gains in all American industry. 

The nation can count on coal—right now—and for 
the future! 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S-A. 
Coal Map. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


Science Talent Search. A book 
of facts about the eleventh annual Sci- 
ence Talent Search for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships, totaling $11,000 
in addition to all-expense-paid trips 
to Washington, may be secured from 
Science Club of America, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The examination period is December 
10 through 27. 








oumenntinune Naturally, Sealtest 
Ice Cream is better because 
it contains No Artificial 
Flavors! Only the finest se- 
lected ingredients go into 
this wholesome, delicious 
food! For ice cream at its 
very best—-Get Sealtest. 


Souilheen Dairies 
called 





PRODUCTS 


“The Story of the Nativity” is 
a new full color sound slidefilm re- 
leased by Knowledge Builders. The 
filmstrip contains 40 frames of bril- 
liantly colored paintings by Alice Nich- 
olson Seacord and illustrates the dawn 
of the Christian Era. This visualiza- 
tion will give all children a better 
understanding of the importance of 
the birth of Our Saviour. The story 
is based on the King James version of 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. The color strip and 331% vyna- 
lite unbreakable record lists at $12.50 
complete, from Knowledge Builders, 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 


The Teacher and Professional 
Organizations has been prepared for 
use in colleges and universities in the 
professional orientation aspects of their 
preservice teacher-education programs. 
The preparation of the manuscript was 
undertaken under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Its three divisions cover 
(1) A Teacher Looks at the Profes- 
sion, (2) A Teacher Grows Profes- 
sionally, and (3) A Teacher Looks at 
the Past and the Future. Copies are 
obtainable from The National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Keep Your Christmas Merry is 
an attractive folder giving suggestions 
for “A Fire-Safe Holiday Season”. 
Copies may be ordered for distribution 
in your school from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


“United in Purpose; United in 
Action”, the high spot address de- 
livered by President Corma Mowrey 
at San Francisco, is available as a re- 
cording on three 12-inch discs, 33% 
RPM. A portion of the program given 
by the choir from the Victory High 
School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
where Dr. Mowrey was a teacher, is 
included with the speech. The re- 
cordings are suitable for use at teach- 
ers meetings and other professional 
groups interested in the action pro- 
gram of the profession. The record- 
ings may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., at a cost of $8.00. 


They Can’t Wait! is a cleverly 
illustrated publication with tabulations 
showing school enrollment trends from 
1920 to 1958, estimated classroom 
needs, and the amounts of money spent 
for school facilities since 1920 in terms 
of 1951 costs. Released during Amer- 
ican Education Week, it is now in its 
second printing. Copies of the Office 
of Education publication, “They Can’t 
Wait”, are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Single copy price is 10 cents. 

Science Information. All teach- 
ers interested in information and stu- 
dent-teacher opportunities in science 
can have their names placed on the 
following mailing lists by printing 
name and school address on a post card 
and mailing it to— Virginia Junior 
Academy of Science, Grover W. Ev- 
erett, Chairman, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, or Science Clubs 
of America, Margaret Patterson, 1719 
N Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Let’s Take a Look at Teaching 
is a new filmstrip available from Au- 
dio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 


GE Fellowship for Mathematics 
Teachers. The General Electric Com- 
pany has established an annual math- 
ematics fellowship program under 
which secondary school mathematics 
teachers may take summer courses at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Fifty 
fellowships will be awarded to teach- 
ers from 12 eastern states and the 
District of Columbia for a six-week 
program from July 7 through August 
16, 1952. The program is designed 
to familiarize secondary school math- 
ematics to the various fields of human 
endeavor. The grant of each fellow- 
ship includes tuition, fees, maintenance 
at Rensselaer during the six-week pe- 
riod, and traveling expenses. To be 
eligible for one of the 50 fellowships, 
a secondary school mathematics teach- 
er must have experience in the field, 
hold at least a bachelor’s degree rep- 
substantial undergraduate 
courses in mathematics, and teach 
within designated states, which in- 
cludes Virginia. This is the third 
fellowship program established by GE. 
For further details, write General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady 5, New 
York. 
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Eliminates Need for Expensive 


Room Darkening Equipment 

This completely new Screen surface is designed to give 
clear, bright pictures under daytime conditions. School 
authorities who have tested it thoroughly report that it 
does away with the need for costly room-darkening 
equipment in most classrooms—if used according to 
directions. The Radiant “Classroom” Screen thus helps 
to solve one of the most troublesome school budget prob- 
lems in audio-visual education. 


Unbreakable Screen Surface 
The surface of the Radiant “Classroom”’ Screen is not breakable! The 
Screen can be set up or moved with no danger of cracking or breaking 
the special surface. 


An Outstanding Contribution to 

Audio-Visual Education 

In this new Screen, Radiant engineers have developed a visual 
aid that fillsa long-felt need. The Radiant ‘‘Classroom”’ Screen 
permits normal room ventilation. It allows students to take 
notes during slide, film-strip and overhead projection—while 
the material is fresh in mind. It permits simultaneous use of 
supplementary material. It allows normal teacher-pupil con- 
tact and better audience control. 


The Radiant ‘‘Classroom’’ Screen is being rapidly adopted by 
schools all over the country. Send coupon for special circular 
giving full details. 


RADIANT 


Projection Screens 


Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1222 So. Talman, Chicago 8, Ill. 
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ONCE AGAIN RADIANT IS FIRST... . a 





An Efficient Practical 
Classroom Screen for 
Projection = 


Prices slightly higher on the West Coast. 
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SCREEN 


40” x 40"........39.75 


( of ) a Ff 
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The Radiant ‘Classroom’ Screen 
is designed for forward tilting— 
to provide the perfect viewing 
angle for the entire audience. 





RADIANT MFG. CORP. 1222 S. Talman, Chicago 8, Ill. 


Yes, I want to get full story of the remarkable new 
development—the Radiant “Classroom” Screen. 
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FOR BLEACHERS WHICH COMBINE COMFORT 
WITH SAFETY, AND YET ARE ECONOMICAL IN 
BOTH FIRST COST AND UPKEEP, CONSIDER 


LEAVITT FIRST! 


FIFTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC SERVICE & 2 ek 
A. it E 2 








Look To LEAVITT 














BACK ALL LEAVITT BLEACHERS. von Cianier kai “weias Witt 
~ RIGID STEEL UNDERSTRUCTURE 
AND WOOD ; ND F 
ASK US FOR DETAILS. BOARDS* THE FRONT WALKWAY 
IS OPTIONAL. 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 SOUTH FOUSHEE (Near Cary) RICHMOND 20 














SOUND MOTION PICTURES FOR CLUB, 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


projectors may borrow films for group showings. 












Available without charge... 
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HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE TITLES 
OF THESE POPULAR FILMS: 


ADVENTURE IN TELEYONIA 
STEPPING ALONG WITH TV 


© The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company TELEPHONE CABLE TO CUBA 
of Virginia offers to public groups a variety of sound A MILLION TIMES A DAY 

. ‘ n a a REHEARSAL 
motion pictures for informative, educational and SPEEDING SPEECH 
entertainment purposes. STORY WITHOUT END 

, . TELEPHONE COURTESY 

These 16 mm. films are available, without charge, MR. BELL 
to representative groups. We will provide the neces- PARTY LINES 
sary equipment and show them for you. Organiza- For further information, and a catalog giving a com- 
tions and individuals owning their own sound plete sa of these films, simply call your telephone 

business office. 











The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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Editorials 


By ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Christmas 


N our VEA convention panel on ‘Moral and 

Spiritual Values’’, Dr. Everett, President of Hol- 
lins College, said that everything that Christ taught 
could be found in the Old Testament, ‘‘Christ said 
nothing new.” 

The power and importance of Jesus was that he 
lived what he said. 

Perhaps the core of the meaning of Jesus was his 
emphasis upon the value and dignity of every human 
being, the philosophy that everyone could grow in 
mind and in spirit and that no one falls so low that 
he cannot be reclaimed. And that though man is char- 
acterized by value and dignity, it, nevertheless, be- 
comes man to be kind, gentle and humble. 

Certainly our chief trouble is not only in the scar- 
city of men of Christian principles but in the abun- 
dance of those who pay only lip service to them. 

School teachers are privileged to work intimately 


with groups of children and there to observe the basic 
decency and fineness of the impulses of the immature. 

Often adulthood seems to blunt these impulses. 
Sometimes the individual appears to have difficulty 
in believing in the worth and dignity of individuals 
who are not members of his family or church, social 
or economic group. 

This affects public education. A man may want 
education beyond the seventh grade for his and his 
neighbors’ children, but not for those across the 
tracks. ‘‘After all,’’ he says, ‘“‘we must have hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.’’ He may want good 
schools for his county or city, but is little concerned 
about children in the rest of the State. 

This sort of moral nearsightedness, in other fields 
as well as education, of course, extends to people in 
other countries which makes for a tragic peaceless 
world. 


A Good Proposal 


WE believe a plan for a much better retirement 

program for teachers and State employees has 
been recommended to the Governor by the Virginia 
Advisory Legislative Council. The program would 
be much broader as well, making as it would Social 
Security available not only to practically all mem- 
bers of the present Virginia Retirement System but 
also to State and local employees not at present cov- 
ered by any retirement plan. The VEA Retirement 
Committee has approved the general principles of the 
proposed program. 

The plan is outlined on page 11 by Charles H. 
Smith, Director of the Virginia Retirement System. 
Hereafter, the numbered references are to the items 
in Mr. Smith’s article. 

It involves the repeal of the present system, the en- 
actment of Social Security coverage legislation by the 
1952 General Assembly and the establishment of a 
Supplemental State Retirement System. (2) 

The new program will cost the State less, will cost 
the individual less if his salary is below $4300, and 
will include benefits not presently a part of the Vir- 
ginia Retirement System. (See Table) 

In a word, the new program for members of the 
present Retirement System will guarantee all present 
benefits, will, as a matter of fact, enlarge those bene- 
fits and will make available certain Social Security 
advantages which the present System does not offer. 

When the Council first began its study of the pos- 
sibility of having both Social Security and a State 
retirement system it appeared that under the present 
federal law such could not be done. However, the 
plan repealing the present Virginia Retirement Act, 
the enactment of Social Security coverage, and the 
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establishment of a Supplemental State Retirement 
System appears to be possible of achievement. 

Attorney-General J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., has 
held that the proposed abolition is legal. The Fed- 
eral security administrator has said that the repeal 
and enactment of Social Security coverage legislation 
by the 1952 General Assembly will permit Social 
Security coverage. 

To possible criticism of the Council’s recommenda- 
tions that the State make Social Security available 
to its employees, and those of local governing bodies, 
the Council has this to say, ““The Social Security Sys- 
tem is here to stay. It may in the future require ap- 
propriations from the revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to continue the scale of benefits. 
Every taxpayer in the United States will contribute 
to the system, whether he receives any benefits or 
not.” 

The Council reported that for the next 11% years, 
under the proposed plan, the State will save between 
$11,180,000 and $23,180,000. Even including the 
amendments which the Council proposes, for the 
1952-54 biennium, the State would save $1,176,815. 
This is accounted for by the transfer of some of the 
State’s liability to the Federal government. 

The lessening of cost to members whose salaries 
are less than $4300 per year is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

It is gratifying to note that the Council recom- 
mended that the new plan include seven of the 
major retirement improvements proposed by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association: 

1. Reduction in the number of years service re- 
quired for disability retirement from 20 to 15. (18) 
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TABLE A 
COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED COST PER YEAR TO MEMBERS WITH ANNUAL SALARIES AS LISTED IN COLUMN (1) UNDER 
THE COMBINED FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY AND VIRGINIA SUPPLEMENTAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM AND THE VIRGINIA RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM, USING SOCIAL SECURITY RATE AS INDICATED IN COLUMNS (3) THROUGH (7) FOR FIRST $3,600 OF 
SALARY AND FOR VIRGINIA SUPPLEMENTAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM A RATE OF 4% ON FULL SALARY IN EXCESS OF $1,200. 
Combined Cost for Combined Cost for Combined Cost for Combined Cost for Combined 











say Using Plan Using Plan Using Plan Using Plan Using 
Annual Cost for Virginia Soc. Sec. Soc. Sec. Soc. Sec. Soc. See. Soc. Sec. 
Salary Retirement Rate 1%% Rate 2% Rate 242% Rate 3% Rate 3%% 
System Using 1/1/51 to 1/1/54 to 1/1/60 to 1/1/65 to 1/1/70 and 
Minimum Rate 5% 1/1/54 1/1/65 1/1/70 After 
(1) (2) (3) (5) (6) (7) 
1,200.00 60.00 18.00 24.00 30.00 36.00 39.00 
1,800.00 90.00 51.00 60.00 69.00 78.00 82.50 
2,400.00 120.00 84.00 96.00 108.00 120.00 126.00 
3,000.00 150.00 . 117.00 132.00 147.00 162.00 169.50 
3,600.00 180.00 150.00 168.00 186.00 204.00 213.00 
4,200.00 180.00 174.00 192.00 210.00 228.00 237.00 
5,000.00 180.00 206.00 224.00 242.00 260.00 269.00 
6,000.00 180.00 246.00 264.00 282.00 300.00 309.00 
7,000.00 180.00 286.00 304.00 322.00 340.00 349.00 
8,000.00 180.00 326.00 344.00 362.00 380.00 389.00 
-. +9,000.00 180.00 366.00 384.00 402.00 420.00 429.00 
10,000.00 180.00 406.00 424.00 442.00 460.00 469.00 
TABLE B 


COMPARISON OF ANNUAL SERVICE RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE AT AGE 65 UNDER THE VIRGINIA RETIREMENT SYSTEM AND 
THE COMBINED SOCIAL SECURITY AND VIRGINIA SUPPLEMENTAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM BASED ON AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY 
IN COLUMN (1) AND YEARS OF CREDITABLE SERVICE IN COLUMNS (2), (3) AND (4). 

















(1) (2) (3) (4) 
15 Years of Service 20 Years of Service 35 Years of Service 
Average Virginia Combined Soc. See. Virginia Combined Soe. Sec. Virginia Combined Soe. Sec. 
Annual Retirement and Virginia Retirement and Virginia Retirement and Virginia 
Salary System (a) Supplemental System (a) Supplemental System (a) Supplemental 
Retirement Retirement Retirement 
System (b) System (b) PR re? ee | System (b) 
2,000.00 428.00 840.00 571.00 880.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
2,400.00 514.00 960.00 685.00 1,020.00 1,200.00 1,200.00 
3,000.00 642.00 1,140.00 857.00 1,230.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 
3,600.00 771.00 1,320.00 1,028.00 1,440.00 1,800.00 1,800.00 
4,200.00 771.00 1,410.00 1,028.00 1,560.00 1,800.00 2,010.00 
5,000.00 771.00 1,530.00 1,028.00 1,720.00 1,800.00 2,290.00 
6,000.00 771.00 1,680.00 1,028.00 1,920.00 1,800.00 2,640.00 
7,000.00 771.00 1,830.00 1,028.00 2,120.00 1,800.00 2,990.00 
8,000.00 771.00 1,980.00 1,028.00 2,320.00 1,800.00 3,340.00 
9,000.00 771.00 2,130.00 1,028.00 2,520.00 1,800.00 3,690.00 
10,000.00 771.00 2,280.00 1,028.00 2,720.00 1,800.00 4,040.00 














(a) The Virginia Retirement System allowance may be reduced if 
annuity equal to the State annuity. 


the contributions of the member are insufficient to provide an employee 


(b) Dependent’s allowance provided under Social Security may increase the allowance. The lower income group ($3600 and under) may receive 
an additional allowance based on excess contributions transferred from the Virginia Retirement System to the Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System. Social Security portion of allowance may be reduced if average annual salary under Social Security is less than final average salary 


under Virginia Supplemental Retirement System. 


2. Reduction of the optional retirement age from 
65 to 60. (17) (It was recommended, however, 
that instead of benefits being the same as at age 
65 after 35 years of service that benefits at age 60 
be proportionately less). 

3. The raising of the maximum retirement an- 
nuity of one-half of $3600. (The VALC recom- 
mends this be included in special bill) . 

4. Deferred annuity after 15 years service. (19) 

5. $600 annuity for all teachers with as much as 
30 years’ service. (Special bill) 

6. Granting of prior service, with no restrictions 
on the three year period, for those of 10 years’ serv- 
ice, prior to July 1, 1942. (23) 

7. That teachers who retired before July 1, 1942, 
be paid their allowance monthly instead of quarterly 
as is now done. (Special Bill) 

Social Security advantages, in addition to making 
the whole program less expensive to both the State 
and the employee, include death and survivor bene- 
fits. (10) In many cases a dissolution allowance 
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will be made possible which will add to the annuity 
above the amounts indicated in the accompanying 
table. (16) 

The time table for the creation of the program 
contemplates that the entire plan will be in operation 
on March 1, 1952, one month after repeal of the 
present system. (2) 

In order for the employee to receive the maximum 
benefits under Social Security as well as to permit 
retirement under Social Security beginning July 1, 
1952, it will be necessary to backdate coverage to 
January 1, 1951. (8) This will cost both the State 
and the employee. The employee’s share will be offset 
to some extent by virtue of the fact that for the 
month of February there will be no deduction for 
retirement from the salary of the employee. 

We believe that a careful study of the accompany- 
ing table and of Mr. Smith’s description of the plan 
will be convincing proof that if the 1952 General 
Assembly enacts the recommendations of the VALC 
into law, a better and broader program of retirement 
for State and local employees will result. 
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Recommended Combined Federal Social Security and 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System For 
Members of the Virginia Retirement System 


by Charles H. Smith 


Director, Virginia Retirement System 


The Virginia Advisory Legislative Council has recommended a combined 
Federal Social Security and Supplemental Virginia Retirement System for mem- 
bers of the present Virginia Retirement System. The plan which was presented 
to the Council by the Board of Trustees of the Virginia Retirement System re- 
quires the following action. 


(1) Enacting enabling legislation by February 1, 1952, which would permit 
the State to enter an agreement for coverage under the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance part of the Social Security Act. 


(2) Repeal of the Virginia Retirement Act to be effective February 1, 1952. 
The Virginia Retirement System would then be dissolved with the vested rights 
of the members and those retired fully protected. 


(3) Entering an agreement for old age and survivors coverage under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act of those eligible for membership in the Virginia Retire- 
ment System to be effective prior to March 1, 1952. 


(4) Creation of a Virginia Retirement System to supplement the Social Se- 
curity coverage to be effective March 1, 1952. 


Should the 1952 Session of the General Assembly of Virginia take such action, 
it would be possible for practically all State employees and teachers, now eligible 
for membership in the Virginia Retirement System, to be covered by both Fed- 
eral Social Security and a supplemental Virginia Retirement System. 


The proposed plan would guarantee that upon your attaining age sixty-five 
and retiring you would receive a service retirement allowance in an amount not 
less than you would have received if the present Virginia Retirement Act had 
not been repealed. You would receive the benefits provided under the Old Age 
and Survivors part of the Social Security Act and your service retirement allow- 
ance would be supplemented by the proposed Virginia Retirement System. In 
addition the supplemental system would provide for disability retirement. The 
cost for those in the lower income groups would be reduced. The prospect of 
increased benefits under the combined plan should be evident upon your reading 
the following explanation. 


The proposed legislation repealing the Virginia Retirement Act, 


(1) Would create a trust fund to be used for payment of retirement benefits 
to those who are retired for either service or disability under the present Vir- 
ginia Retirement System or the old teachers’ pension plan! Beneficiaries would 
also be included. In this manner the vested rights of those retired would be 
fully protected. 


(2) If you meet the eligibility requirements for retirement prior to February 
1, 1952, the effective date of repeal of the present Virginia Retirement System, 
you would be retired under the present Virginia Retirement Act if you request 
retirement by February 15,1952. Thereafter retirement rights under the present 
Virginia Retirement Act cease. By electing not to retire under the present 
Virginia Retirement Act your future retirement rights would be controlled by 
the provisions of the proposed combined Social Security and Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System to be subsequently established. 
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(3) Asa member of the present Virginia Retirement System your vested rights 
would be protected in that you would be refunded your accumulated contribu- 
tions in the present Virginia Retirement System if you do not authorize trans- 
fer of this balance by February 1, 1953, to the proposed Supplemental Virginia 
Retirement System to be subsequently established. It would be to your ad- 
vantage to authorize transfer of such accumulated contributions to the proposed 
Supplemental System since you would be credited with all the service you were 
entitled to under the present Virginia Retirement System. By not authorizing 
such transfer you would be refunded your accumulated contributions balance 
in the present Virginia Retirement System and you would not be credited as a 
member of the Supplemental Retirement System with any service prior to the 
effective date of the Supplemental System. Your membership in the new sup- 
plemental system would, under this latter condition, be the same as a new 
member without prior service. In other words, you would not purchase prior 
service credit in the new system unless transfer of funds is authorized. 


(4) Interest would not be paid on the accumulated contributions balance in 
the present Virginia Retirement System after repeal. Interest would be credited 
on the balance transferred to the proposed Supplemental Retirement System 
beginning with the first day of the month next following the month in which 
the transfer is authorized and would continue. Upon enactment of the plan 
it would be to your advantage to act promptly if you contemplate authorizing 


transfer. 


Federal Social Security coverage would be provided after the repeal of the 
Virginia Retirement Act for the coverage group eligible for membership in the 
present Virginia Retirement System. The agreement would not include any 
in the group who are members of any other retirement system established by a 
governmental unit. A few employees may because of this be excluded. 


In order to make it possible for you to receive the maximum benefits your 
earnings would provide under the Social Security program and to permit those 
meeting the eligibility requirements to retire under Social Security beginning 
July 1, 1952, the coverage would be backdated to January 1, 1951, which is 
the new starting date under Social Security. In doing this it would be necessary 
for the State to pay the employer cost for backdating and you would be re- 
quired to pay the employee cost. Since only thirteen months would be involved 
in backdating, the most any member would have to pay is $58.50. This amount 
is based on a salary of $300 per month which is the maximum used under 
Social Security. If your salary is less, you may figure your cost by multiplying 
the amound received each month since January 1, 1951, by 1% per cent. With 
a salary of $200 per month your cost for backdating would be $39.00. This 
amount may be deducted from your pay during the three month period be- 
ginning with February 1, 1952. Since we would not have a State retirement 
system during the month of February, 1952, you would not have a retire- 
ment deduction taken from your pay during February and because of this the 
cost for backdating would be somewhat less. 


The normal or continuing cost for Social Security coverage would be paid 
by you and the State. Each would contribute on the portion of your annual 
salary which does not exceed $3600 at 1% per cent until 1954, 2 per cent 
1954 through 1959, 214 per cent 1960 through 1964, 3 per cent 1965 through 


1969, and 314 per cent 1970 on. 


Benefits under Social Security would begin July 1, 1952, for employees 
with six quarters of coverage, meeting eligibility requirements for either sur- 
vivors or retirement benefits. This is made possible due to backdating coverage 
to January 1, 1951. The principal features applicable to Social Security bene- 
fits are conditioned upon whether you are currently and/or fully insured. 
Without setting forth complete details, the benefits include a lump sum death 
allowance of $60.00 to $240.00; upon retirement at age 65 a minimum 
of $20.00 and a maximum of $80.00 depending on your average monthly 
wage; if your spouse is 65, an additional benefit of 14 your benefit (this in- 
cludes either husband or wife) ; if there is a dependent child under 18, an addi- 
tional benefit of 4% of your retirement benefit and for each such child an 
additional allowance; upon your death if a widow, dependent widower or 
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parent is left, 34 of your primary benefit is provided for such person when 
65 years of age; this proviso is likewise applicable to a mother, who is the 
widow of an insured, regardless of age, if caring for a dependent child under 
age 18; additional benefits are available for the child; in no case shall a maxi- 
mum family benefit exceed 80 per cent of your average monthly wage or 
$150.00, whichever is lesser. For example: If your average monthly wage un- 
der Social Security is $300, you would, if otherwise eligible, receive a retire- 
ment benefit of $80.00 each month or $960.00 each year. An additional bene- 
fit of % of your benefit of $80.00 or $40.00 each month or $480.00 each 
year would be paid for a wife or dependent husband upon attaining age 65. 
Upon your death if a widow, dependent husband, or parent age 65 is left, 34 
of $80.00 or $60.00 each month or $720.00 each year would be paid to 
the eligible beneficiary. 


Proposed legislation establishing a Virginia Retirement System to supple- 
ment Social Security coverage would essentially provide, 


(1) Automatic membership in the supplemental system on effective date if you 
are in service or on leave from service and were a member of the present Vir- 
ginia Retirement System. If you are an employee who elected not to join the 
present Virginia Retirement System, you would be able to elect to be included 
in the proposed Supplemental System; however, you would not receive credit 
for any service prior to date of membership. If you were a member of the 
present Virginia Retirement System and not in service or on leave from service 
on effective date, you would become a member upon entering service. As new 
employees in the group eligible for membership in the System enter service 
they would become members of the Supplemental System. 


(2) You would contribute to the proposed supplemental system on that por- 
tion of your annual salary which is in excess of $1200. You will observe that 
the salary would not be limited to $3600. You would pay on the full annual 
amount in excess of $1200. The contribution rate would be approximately 
4 per cent. This cost would be added to the amount you pay for Social Se- 
curity and while the Social Security rate is 144 per cent you would pay for the 
combined plan 1!4 per cent on first $1200 of annual salary, 5 % per cent on next 
$2400, 114 per cent of which is for Social Security and 4 per cent for the Sup- 
plemental System, and 4 per cent on excess of salary above $3600. The effect 
of this is to reduce the cost to the low salaried employees and to increase cost 
to those in the higher brackets. You will recall that the minimum rate under 
the present Virginia Retirement System is 5 per cent and many of you are pay- 
ing at an age rate which is much higher. If you have attained age 65 and have 
discontinued contributing to the present Virginia Retirement System, you may 
elect not to contribute to the Supplemental System; however, you would not 
receive credit for any membership service in the proposed Supplemental System. 
You would receive credit for creditable service in the present Virginia Retire- 
ment System if you transfer your accumulated contributions to the proposed 
Supplemental System. Since it is contemplated that every year of credited service 
may be included when determining your allowance under the Supplemental 
System, you may desire, even though you have attained age 65, to contribute 
in order to obtain an increased allowance. All members would contribute to 
Social Security regardless of age. 


(3) If you authorize the transfer of your accumulated contributions credit in 
the repealed Virginia Retirement System to the Supplemental System, you 
would be purchasing credit in the Supplemental System for all your employ- 
ment which was credited in the Virginia Retirement System prior to repeal. In 
doing this you would be guaranteed that upon attaining age 65 and retiring 
for service you would receive a retirement allowance in an amount not less than 
you would have received if the Virginia Retirement Act had not been repealed. 
Your Social Security allowance would be added to the allowance from the 
proposed Virginia Supplemental Retirement System to determine that you do 
not receive Jess than the guarantee. 
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(4) In addition to a Social Security benefit, you would receive, upon attaining 
age 65 and retiring, a service retirement from the Supplemental System of | per 
cent of your average annual salary for your last five years of service which is 
in excess of $1200 for each year of credited service. If your average annual 
salary amounts to $3600, the excess $1200 would be $2400. One per cent 
of $2400 is $24.00, or the credit for each year of service. If you are credited 
with 38 years of service, you would receive a supplemental service retirement 
allowance straight life annuity of $912.00 each year. It is proposed that each 
year of credited service would be used. The amount of $912 would supple- 
ment the Social Security benefit which would amount to $960 if the average 
monthly wage under Social Security was $300. The total annual allowance 
of $1872 may be increased because of dependents’ allowances under Social 
Security and/or an additional dissolutidn allowance from the Supplemental 


System. 


(5) If the accumulated amount which you have contributed to the present 
Virginia Retirement System is transferred to the Supplemental System and is 
more than the amount obtained by taking 4 per cent of your annual salary 
at the date of repeal of the present system accumulated over the period of mem- 
bership in the present system, you would receive an additional allowance based 
on the excess. Whether or not you have contributed at the age rate or 5 per 
cent to the Virginia Retirement System your contribution credit would in this 
manner be equitably accounted for since your total accumulated contributions 
would be used in determining the excess. This provision would be of special 
benefit to the lower income groups because their cost under the Supplemental 
System would have been less than under the present Virginia Retirement System. 


(6) You would be permitted to retire upon attaining age 60 but would re- 
ceive a reduced retirement allowance from the Supplemental System based on 


your attained age. 


(7) If you become disabled after 15 years of credited service, you would be 
retired for disability provided our Medical Board approves your application. 
The disability retirement benefit would be 114 per cent of your average annual 
salary for last five years of service multiplied by years of credited service. For 
example, if your average annual salary amounts to $3600, you would receive 
credit of 114 per cent times $3600 or $45.00 for each year of service. If you 
are credited with 15 years of service, you would receive a straight life annuity 
disability allowance of $675 each year. The allowance would be limited to 
an amount consistent with the service retirement allowance at age sixty-five. 


(8) If you leave the service with 15 or more years of service, and leave your 
accumulated contributions in the system, you would be paid a deferred annuity 
for service upon attaining retirement age provided you leave the service in good 
standing. 

(9) When you retire under the Supplemental System you would select the 
method of payment desired, whether a straight life annuity, an option with a 
reduced allowance guaranteeing return of all contributions either to you or a 
beneficiary, or a reduced allowance for yourself with an allowance provided 
for a surviving beneficiary. 


(10) You would be refunded your accumulated contributions to the proposed 
Supplemental System upon withdrawal from service; or, in case of death prior 
to retirement your contributions would be paid to your named beneficiary. All 
amounts transferred to the Supplemental System from the present Virginia 
Retirement System would be included. 


(11) If you are a teacher with service credited prior to July 1, 1942, you 
would be able to retire after 30 years of service as a teacher, upon attaining 
age 50 if a woman and age 58 if a man. In order to obtain this prior service 
credit it would be necessary for you to authorize transfer of your accumulated 
contributions to credit in the present Virginia Retirement System to the pro- 
posed Supplemental System. It is contemplated that upon retiring under this 
special provision you would receive, as the State annuity part of your allow- 
ance, an amount not less than the State would have provided under the present 
(Continued on page 39) 
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E ARE the heirs of a vast 

amount of Christmas liter- 
ature handed down to us since the 
beginning of the Christian era. All 
phases of Christmas and its spirit 
have been touched upon—from the 
purely religious aspects of Christ’s 
Mass to the jollity of seasonal fes- 
tivities. This literature indicates 
that the spirit of Christmas has 
changed from time to time accord- 
ing to the intellectual, cultural, and 
moral bias of each age. 

It is appropriate and reward- 
ing at this time to consider briefly 
five beloved and_ representative 
Christmas pieces and to note how 
the theme of Christ’s Nativity has 
manifested itself during different 
periods of world civilization. 


Birth of Jesus 


The earliest Christmas sto.y is 
the best-known one, that which is 
found in St. Luke 2:1-20: 

“And it came to pass in those 
days that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus, that all 
the world should be taxed. (And 
this taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 
And all went to be taxed, every 
one into his own city. And Joseph 
also went up from Galilee, out of 
the city of Nazareth, into Judaea, 
unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem (because he was 
of the house and lineage of David) : 
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to be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. And 
so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished 
that she should be delivered. And 
she brought forth her firstborn 
son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger; because there was no room 
for them in the inn. 

“And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their 
flock by night. And, lo, the angel 
of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, 

“Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
a sign unto you; ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.’ 





“And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God, and saying, 

‘“ “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men.’ 

“And it came to pass, as the 
angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one 
to another, 

‘Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing 
which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us.’ 

“And they came with haste, 
and found Mary, and Joseph, and 
the babe lying in a manger. And 
when they had seen it, they made 
known abroad the saying which 
was told them concerning this 
child. And all they that heard it 
wondered at those things which 
were told them by the shepherds. 
But Mary kept all these things, and 
pondered them in her heart. And 
the shepherds returned, glorifying 
and praising God for all these 

(Continued on page 35) 


This stimulating little essay on five beloved and repre- 
sentative Christmas pieces surveys the treatment of the birth 
of Jesus during different periods of world civilization. That 
the spiritual meaning of Christmas is now lost to many 
people will readily be admitted. The author is head of the 
Department of English at Longwood College, Farmville. 

Our thanks to “North Carolina Education” for use of the 


line drawing and story. 
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Extracts from Messages 


Heard at the Convention 


Governor John Stewart Battle 


M* sole province this evening 
is to express to you my sin- 
cere appreciation and that of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for the 
wonderful work you ladies and 
gentlemen, you teachers, division 
superintendents, and school trus- 
tees are rendering to the children 
of this Commonwealth and to 
speak a word of welcome to you 
on this occasion. The people of 
Virginia do appreciate your serv- 
ice. They do have some concep- 
tion of the sacrifice that the teach- 
ers make in serving the children of 
this Commonwealth. I cannot help 
but feel that their appreciation has 
to some. extent been shown and | 
hope there will be further evidence 
of their appreciation when the 
General Assembly meets next Jan- 
uary. 


I think times have changed 
rather constructively at some of the 
things that appear to exist in some 
of the schools of Virginia. I am 
happy to say they have a good 
goal. Time will tell. The speech 
I made you last year about teach- 
ing what I consider the funda- 
mentals in the public schools would 
no longer be appropriate. There is 
evidence on hand of the earnest de- 
sire of the people of the Common- 
wealth to see to it that the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth do re- 
ceive a well-rounded basic educa- 
tion. So I say that it would no 
longer be appropriate for me to 
speak on that subject. I simply 
want to say on behalf of the people 
of this Commonwealth ‘“‘thank 
you” for the wonderful work you 
are doing. 


Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction 


Those who first landed on our 
shores to establish a new way of 
life believed fervently in one su- 
preme being. They believed it to 
be the mutual duty of each indi- 
vidual to practice Christian for- 
bearance, love, and charity towards 
all others. Their courage was bol- 
stered by their unfaltering faith as 
essential to the carrying out of 
their declared purpose of founding 
the young nation on the principle 
that power is vested in and, there- 
fore, derived from the people. 

While we take great pride in our 
American way of life and speak 
with meaning of our democracy, | 
do not believe we find the word de- 
mocracy mentioned in our Consti- 
tution or in the Constitution of 
any of our forty-eight States. We 
do, however, find the word God 
in all of them. 

America has developed to be the 
leader of the world in the produc- 
tion of wealth; she stands as a 
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beacon for those peoples of the 
world seeking freedom and seems 
to be depended upon to play a 
great part in guiding the destinies 
of the future generations of the 
world. 

As an American statesman has 
said, ‘‘“God has made the American 
people the master organizers of the 
world, to establish system where 
chaos reigned. He has given us 
the spirit of progress to overwhelm 
the forces of reaction throughout 
the earth. He has marked the 
American people to finally lead in 
the regeneration of the world. This 
is the divine mission of America 
and it holds for American citizen- 
ship all the glory and all the hap- 
piness possible to man.” 

In the last century more progress 
has been made in many respects 
than has been made by all of the 
human race in all of the centuries 
of the world combined. We of our 
generation, however, must pause 





and consider, even if to our sorrow, 
what can happen to a country and 
to a world that strays too far from 
its moral purpose —— we may ask 
“Have we of our generation effec- 
tively met the challenge? Have 
our schools effectively played their 
part in developing a full apprecia- 
tion of moral and spiritual values?’’ 
Our ability to produce, our 
lands, and stately homes do not in- 
sure Our greatness. It will be the 
spiritual thought that is in our 
minds; the high thoughts that are 
in our hearts born of the inspira- 
tion which comes with the stories 
of our fathers. If we of today have 
faith, ambition, strength, and 
moral courage, the future will of- 
fer the dignity and opportunities 
for self-improvement. The ideals 
of our democracy cannot be saved 
by the sword alone. They can only 
exist if we allow them to exist. 
The great changes in our way of 
life have, in .many instances, been 
sharply reflected in the American 
home. Large families were in ear- 
lier days an economic necessity. 
Life for them was chiefly the joys 
and sorrows characteristic of close- 
ly knit family circles. Weaving 
and spinning were done at home: 
food was obtained from the im- 
mediate home surroundings. With 
the lack of transportation conven- 
iences the family was an economic 
and social unit in which the tasks 
of living were shared by every 
member. This recognition of fam- 
ily and social responsibility proved 
then to be and remains today a 
most effective means of teaching. 
In spite of the greatly increased 
speed of travel and access to our 
friends, we are today so self-occu- 
pied or concerned in our efforts to 
adjust to the rapidly changing so- 
ciety that we find little time for 
neighborly visits. As a result we 
may have lost many of the finer 
things of life. Too few of us look 
to our homes as the best place for 
recreation and social life. I often 
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wonder if all children really feel at 
home in their homes. From the 
beginning the family has been the 
center of moral education—a break 
down in the stability of family re- 
actions inevitably weakens the 
agency which has been the very 
core in the moral building of youth. 

Whereas families had the Bible, 
a few monthly magazines, and a 
limited number of fireside stories, 
it was of great concern to the par- 
ents that the children might grow 
up unable to read, write, and “‘fig- 
ure.’ It was out of this concern 
that the log school house in its 
early beginnings dedicated itself to 
the 3 R’s. 

It was natural that the early 
school confine itself largely to the 
3 R’s because the home was un- 
deniably the unit of social, moral, 
and spiritual development. 

In subsequent years we have 
witnessed many changes of home 
and family life that inherently de- 
velop in so rapid a transition from 
an agrarian to an industrial society. 
Instead of being an economic neces- 
sity the large family today, in 
many instances, becomes an eco- 
nomic liability. Many family re- 
sponsibilities have been taken over 
by community agencies, such as 
hospitals, recreation centers, and 
homes for the aged. 

The product with which the 
school works is the young child. 
The better the quality of this prod- 
uct the more satisfactory can the 
teacher accomplish her task. A good 
pupil is one who at home has ac- 
quired good habits and high ideals, 
and is happy because he is loved. 
This is the parents’ responsibility. 
However, the tendency today seems 
to be to assume that the traditional 
parental duty can be transferred to 
others. This sometimes has dis- 
astrous effects on the child. Par- 
ents must help by devising high 
ideals of home life and by advo- 
cating a painstaking upbringing of 
children and maintain high stand- 
ards of parenthood. 

Our responsibilities as citizens 
embody all the duties which be- 
long to us as men and women. It 
is in the home where these duties 
should be taught and around the 
home where we learn the primary 
lessons so essential to American 
citizenship. Around the successful 
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home linger all the sweetest memo- 
ries and dearest associations of 
mankind; upon it hang the hopes 
and happiness of our nation. 

Whatever the evils may be 
which may jeopardize this great 
country of ours and detract from 
the glories of American citizenship, 
they will pass away as did witch- 
craft and slavery, just as long as 
the great heart and conscience of 
the American people are conscious 
of and fully aroused against them. 

We have learned in America that 
it is not necessary to be rich to be 
generous, not necessary to be great 
to be happy, nor powerful to be 
just. Tomorrow presents new 
problems and new ways must be 
devised to meet new problems if 
we are to be ready for the time to 
come, 

Probably the least desire of our 
schools would be to usurp the re- 
sponsibilities of the home — a 
strong home makes a strong school 
—a week home places responsibil- 
ity on the school. The needs of 
youth must be met. 

These times demand strong 
minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands. The challenge to our 
educational system is to provide 


opportunities for our boys and 
girls to live and understand that 
this heritage of ours is the living 
fruit of toil and struggle and sacri- 
fice, and that this toil and strug- 
gle and sacrifice must continue if 
we are to preserve our American 
way of life. These opportunities 
can only be provided when there 
is an educational program in every 
community, generously and nobly 
conceived, that more nearly fulfills 
the promise of democracy. 

Our educational leaders must 
fight subversive tendencies when- 
ever they see them. They must 
combat any attempt to pour out 
future citizens into a common 
mold, for that would destroy init 
lative, intelligence, ideas, and orig- 
inality. 

Our youth must be encouraged 
to develop their abilities, take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities, and 
thereby provide their own security. 

I am convinced that the most 
effective weapon with which to 
combat those influences which 
would destroy our American way 
of life is a strong and dynamic sys- 
tem of public education guided by 
a full appreciation of the influence 
of moral and spiritual values. 


Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday Review of Literature 


Mental image snapshots from a 
recent trip around the world: 

First Snapshot. A railway sta- 
tion in Korea. It is a snapshot of 
a classroom—a snapshot showing 
a large square in front of the rail- 
way station pressed tight with hu- 
man beings who have tried to out- 
run the fact of war and had failed. 
—750,000 refugees in this one city 
of 250,000 population, who had 
come by way of foot, cart, and 
train. It is misery junction, the 
last stop, lost children pressed 
tight against a building, with 
screaming mothers trying to get 
to their children. This is reality, 
a symbol of war in our time. Man 
has no place to go, to put down 
his petty bundle and rest. Two 
million people are being churned 
up as in a meatgrinder. People are 
clubbed to make them move on. 
This is reality. Korean man is cut 
loose in his own country. 


Second Snapshot. Four million 
outside the city. Here in United 
Nations Military Cemetery are 
1,500-2,000 crosses, wide and 
smelling open graves, where level 
has been raised to take dead along 
if necessary to evacuate. 

In the back of a truck were the 
torn and riddled bodies of ten boys 
picked up six or ten miles from 
where we stood. The bodies were 
procured for identification. I 
stared ahead at six or seven bullet 
holes in the windshield; the driver 
remarked that one lasted about six 
weeks on this ‘‘ferry’’. He also 
said he understood the people back 
home were worried about their mo- 
rale. Bombing China does not 
worry them. ‘“‘What does bother 
us’, the driver asked, ‘““‘Do they 
know there is a war going on back 
home?’ ‘‘Morale is just the feeling 
that you are connected up with 
people back home’’, he continued. 
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“The second you get out of the 
country you are cut off.” 

We are not connected up with 
the war, Korea, the world crisis. 


Third Snapshot. Reality of the 
modern world. Zero center—exact 
spot over which the bomb ex- 
ploded in August, 1945 — child 
with side of face burned away, 
burns on people—bombed city is 
a reality of the Twentieth Century. 

Fiendish possession of reality in 
the world today. Reality for Lon- 
don, Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, 
Shanghai, Canton, and other cities. 


Fourth Snapshot. This snap- 
shot was taken three miles outside 
of the city of Delhi at a place called 
King’s Way. Nothing royal about 
it—a refugee camp in India—30, - 
000 in a camp built to accommo- 
date 2,500 people at the most. I 
knew nothing about the refugee 
problem until then, although I 
have read much. 


In 1947 twelve milion people 
lost their homes. One thousand 
were murdered in this reign of ter- 
ror. No one knows how the vio- 
lence started. Hindus and Mos- 
lems ran in the streets with heads 
of men on sticks, babies were put 
in boiling vats, people were killing 
their own friends, women violated 
and carried off. This is reality. 
What happens when evil is let 
loose? Man is a creature of dual- 
ism—mass evil versus good in the 
group. At King’s Way, educated 
people who had owned fine homes 
and businesses once lived but in a 
short time it was swamped. There 
was an indescribable stench. 

As I approached, a man came 
running, ‘Are you an American? 
Please leave this camp. You are 
not welcome here.”’ 

“T come in good will, bringing 
medicine.” 

“You come to exploit our mis- 
ery. We do not believe in your 
sincerity.” 

A crowd of about 800 people 
gathered around the car. 

“Isn't it strange that the Amer- 
ican does not know why he is not 
welcome? In America they dump 
potatoes in the ocean, argue about 
sending us funds, American de- 
mocracy playing politics before 
they will help us, Koreans dying 
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while United States debates send- 
ing us wheat, thought Democracy 
was where people get along to- 
gether even though they differ, 
spending funds in Japan, our 
enemy.” 

A native came forward and said, 
“T am ashamed of what I have just 
heard. This man was using the 
words of the Communist. Gandhi 
taught us to accept the visitor. 
American people have not sent us 
the wheat. American people seem 
possessed with a strange madness. 
They have thought only of their 
defense and not the rest of the 
world of which they are a part. 
Remember the teaching of Gandhi. 
Remember that at one time the 
American people were our friends. 
Some day that America will return 
to us. Keep faith with the United 
States.” 

The Communist had seized 
upon this occasion to turn the peo- 
ple against he United States. 


As the World Sees Us 

Friends around the world are 
worried about us. We face a crisis 
of human recognition. It is more 
than a natural crisis. We live at 
a time when every decision must 
be the right one. One more mis- 
take may be the final mistake. 

I do not believe in peace at any 
price. If the price of peace is spend- 
ing the rest of our lives on our 
knees, let war come. Is it possible 
at this late date to avert that war, 
let us ask ourselves. 

The sense of shock in coming 
back from Korea and India is some- 
thing I cannot describe to you. 
That is real reality. 

We are playing a strange role. 
It is more important to have big 
salaries than facing up to the more 
important things in the world. 
Summed up, crisis under test speaks 
for man. My education prepared 
me for the way people live but it 
did not prepare me to recognize 
the face of man in the deepest moral 
and spiritual values of man. Re- 
ligion did not prepare me for the 
divided world. Religions are di- 
vided and subdivided. This speaks 





See convention story in picture 
on pages 25-29. 

All photographs available from 
Foster Studio, 404 East Grace 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


for man in his totality. You will 
speak just as a human being in 
totality. This cannot be done by 
arms alone. 


Can We Avert World War III? 

If India goes under, then Com- 
munism will speak for the major- 
ity of the human race (as it did to 
China). We do not have our eye 
on the ball today. India today is 
the challenge. India is the spirit 
of Asia. What can we do to at- 
tract the atomic world with atomic 
measures? We are called upon to 
take moral leadership. This is a 
crisis. We are called upon to create 
a design, to find a basis for hope. 
We have tremendous resources and 
assets: 

1) We have an idea and an ideal 
—that man owned himself, 
essence of idea of freedom 
(although it has lost its 
edge). 

2) People — human resources. 
We have not put ours to work 
in this crisis. Every person 
proceeds on the assumption 
that the Government will do 
it. People in Washington are 
the hired hands and it is our 
business to tell them what 
to do. It is a matter of a hu- 
man Point Four Program. 
We ought to be sending over 
doctors, nurses, and engineers 
to work with the people—an 
army of peace. This is far 
more important than any- 
thing we can do on a machin- 
ery level—expensive, but not 
as expensive as an army of 
war which destroys. 

3) We have our history—his- 
torical experience. We are not 
willing to put our faith and 
trust in the United Nations. 
Why are we holding back for 
a full United Nations Army? 
Of course, we need a world 
police force. We must trans- 
form the United Nations into 
a super organization. 

Are we equal to the task of 
averting World War III? It will 
take a volcanic eruption of con- 
science. When we do put our re- 
sources to work that will be a mag- 
nificent connecting up—by the 
Americans in a world crisis—and 
what is more important, a con- 
necting up of man to man. 
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Goals for the Centennial Action Program 
of the 
United Teaching Profession, 1951-57 


The Centennial Action Program, unanimous- 
ly adopted by the 1951 NEA Representative As- 
sembly, is a challenge to the teaching profession 
to make the most of itself. Its goals are: 


1. An active democratic local education asso- 


ciation in every community. 


2. A strong and effective State education asso- 


ciation in every State. 


3. A larger and more effective National Educa- 


tion Association. 


4. Unified dues—a single fee covering local, 


State, national and world services—collected by 


the local. 


5. 100% membership enrollment in local, State, 
and national professional organizations, to be 
recognized by a professional certificate; with 
provision for a professional progress certificate 
for local units with at least 90%. 


6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local 
and State committees serving as advisory mem- 


bers of central national committees. 


7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in 


every institution preparing teachers. 


8. A professionally prepared and competent per- 
son in every school position. 


9. A strong, adequately staffed State depart- 
ment of education in each State and a more 
adequate federal education agency. 
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10. An adequate professional salary for all mem- 


bers. 


11. For all educational personnel—professional 
security guaranteed by tenure legislation, sab- 
batical and sick leave, and an adequate retire- 


ment income for old age. 


12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribu- 


tion of the teaching load. 


13. Units of school administration large enough 


to provide for efficient operation. 


14. Adequate educational opportunity for every 


child and youth. 


15. Equalization and expansion of educational 
opportunity including needed State and national 


financing. 


16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome commu- 


nity environment for every child and youth. 


17. Adequately informed lay support of public 


education. 


18. An able, public-spirited board of educa- 


tion in every community. 


19. An effective World Organization of the 


Teaching Profession. 


20. A more effective United Nations Educa- 


tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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Panel Discussion — 


Are Moral and Spiritual Values 


Dr. John R. Everett summarizes his point of view— 


HE answer to the question, 

“Are moral and spiritual val- 
ues being taught in the public 
schools?’ is, of course, yes. Value 
judgments are always being dis- 
played. It is completely erroneous 
to think that any knowledge or 
any activity can be gained or car- 
ried on in a moral vacuum. 

If the question under considera- 
tion is supposed to assume the ex- 
istence of courses in ethics (religion, 
spiritual judgment and the like, 
then, of course, the answer is no. 
And, furthermore, it should con- 
tinue to be no. 

The study of ethics and religion 
will not make people more ethical 
or more religious. To be sure, all 
educated people should know about 
ethical theories, and they should 
have some knowledge of the impor- 
tance and significance of religious 
institutions in the progress of our 
culture. Such information is given 


in a variety of courses and in con- 
nection with a wide number of 
subject fields. 


y 


What worries me is that people 
will assume that morals can be 
taught in the same propositional 
fashion as mathematics or English. 
If one simply knows about ethical 
theories or about religious doctrine, 
he may be just as far removed from 
moral action and religious living as 


the person without any special 
training. 
Instruction in morals which 


leads to moral action can only take 
place in terms of example. If the 
school is filled with teachers and 
administrators of high character 
and noble concern, the school will 
be teaching morality in the best 
possible way. The moral climate 
of an educational institution is 
vastly more important than the 
particular subjects taught. Effec- 
tive education does not consist in 
simple information accumulation 
without regard for the context 
within which the learning takes 
place. Knowledge takes on mean- 
ing and significance just insofar as 
it is found within a morally ex- 





cellent environment. 

The histories of Western na- 
tions which have tried to teach 
morality or religion in a proposi- 
tional fashion are studded with no- 
table failures. It is hard to imagine 
any movement which would bring 
our democratic practices to their 
knees more readily or more com- 
pletely. A free society must, at 
all costs, keep strong and important 
churches separate from strong and 
important schools. The schools, 
through the religious and moral 
character of their teachers, will 
draw spiritual enlightenment from 
free churches. And what they draw 
will in large part determine the 
moral climate of education. To 
destroy this free exchange through 
an enforced theology or a coercive 
ethical code would be to destroy 
our first line of defense against 
totalitarian political creeds. 

Our best hope is to refuse all 
invitations, no matter how super- 
ficially appealing, to give up our 
pluralistic society in favor of a 
monolithic unity. Such a spacious 








PANEL PARTICIPANTS GET BRIEFING from Moderator Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, University of Virginia, standing. 


Seated, left to right, are Dr. John Page Williams, Dean of Church Schools, Episcopal Diocese of Virginia; Dr. John R. 
Everett, President of Hollins College; and Dr. V. T. Thayer of Arlington, author and visiting professor, University of 
Virginia, who presented their views on the question, “Are Moral and Spiritual Values Being Taught in the Public Schools?” 
Interrogators follow, left to right, C. A. Belcher, principal, Stonewall Jackson Elementary School, Bristol; Mary Sue Fuller, 
president, Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA, Lebanon; Mrs. Hunter Barrow, president, Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Dinwiddie; and H. I. Willett, superintendent, Richmond City Schools. 
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The answer to this question is— 


“Of course, yes”, says Dr. John R. Everett 
“Decidedly yes”, emphasizes Dr. V. T. Thayer 
“Obviously, yes”, comments Dr. John Page Williams 


unity would lead us down the same 
unholy road that has been travelled 
by so many other countries. Re- 
ligion must be free, education must 
be free, our economy must be free 
and our government must be free. 


uesBeing Taught in the Public Schools? 


But—each has his own point of view as to what de- 
gree moral and spiritual values are being taught. The 
varying approaches to the question are here de- 
scribed, in condensed form, as presented during the 
panel discussion at the VEA Delegate Assembly. 


And freedom here means freedom 
from each other. Each will con- 
tribute in its own way to the 
other’s welfare, but this contribu- 
tion turns into a devil’s knife when 
coercion is applied. 


Dr. V. T. Thayer’s views are extracted— 


I welcome this evening’s discus- 
sion on ‘‘Moral and Spiritual Val- 
ues in the Public Schools’’ in the 
hope that it will clarify both the 
ends and the means of what I be- 
lieve to be a primary responsibility 
of public education; namely, edu- 
cation for character. My position 
rests on two assumptions: (1) that 
there is no more urgent task con- 
fronting our schools today than to 
educate for moral and _ spiritual 
values; (2) that the First Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, 
with its tender concern for religious 
liberty, and as interpreted by the 
United States Supreme Court, re- 
quires that this education be kept 
separate and distinct from indoc- 
trination in religious tenets. In- 
doctrination in religion, or, more 
accurately speaking, in theology, 
has no place in the curriculum of 
the public school. 

Not the tenets of theology, but 
ways of thinking, feeling and act- 
ing .. . are the proper objects of 
moral education in our public 
schools. 

Sin 1am one who believes that 
a clean-cut division of labor be- 
tween the churches and the schools 
in this area is a condition of the 
school meeting adequately its re- 
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sponsibility, I hasten to define 
what I mean by moral and spiritual 
values in public education. 


Positive and Creative Ways 


First of all, they are positive and 
creative ways in which men relate 
themselves to each other; ways that 
are designed to ease and free com- 
munication between individual and 
individual, group and group, indi- 
vidual and group. 

I say positive and creative ways 
of living in order to offset the mis- 
taken notion that moral and spirit- 
ual values are self-denying ordi- 
nances, Or injunctions that run 
counter to our normal human ten- 
dencies. I believe we sin against 
the younger generation when we 
identify morality in their minds 
with mere resistance to temptation, 
or if we encourage them to believe 
that they are moral only when they 
are doing what they don’t want to 
do. The logical result of such in- 
struction is manifest in the remark 
of a friend of mine to the effect that 
if you really want to know the 
character of an American, take note 
of his behavior in Paris. 

The negative concept of moral- 
ity is at best a half truth. There 
are occasions, to be sure, when 


moral conviction requires us to sac- 
rifice a hasty or an irresponsible 
impulse in preference to a more bal- 
anced and far seeing action; or to 
resist a present temptation in order 
that conduct may square with a 
more adequate expression of the 
heart’s desire. But are not decisions 
of this character more truly crea- 
tive than restrictive? 

Now the difficulty with the neg- 
ative concept of morality and of 
people as being more prone to evil 
than to constructive and mutually 
creative relations with their fellows 
is its tendency to lose sight of the 
positive opportunities in school sit- 
uations for making values an in- 
herent quality of the growing per- 
sonality. 

Opportunities for guidance are 
common to every school, in the 
classroom, on the playground, in 
the general administration and con- 
duct of the institution. Nor are 
they permitted to lie fallow where 
teachers recognize the close rela- 
tionship between health of person- 
ality and moral conduct. Slowly 
we are coming to see that the prob- 
lem child is not of necessity corrupt 
in nature, but, rather, is one whose 
relations with people are badly 
snarled. Consequently, he needs 
help in bettering these relations, 
and particularly, in learning how 
to deal with his comrades in ways 
that nourish and sustain rather 
than warp and distort his associa- 
tions. 

To be needed and to know that 
one is needed is a first essential in 
developing a sense of responsibility. 
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It is this fact which prompts the 
modern school to employ the freer 
type of classroom project, to trans- 
form classrooms into home rooms, 
to foster ways of living and work- 
ing together that encourage chil- 
dren under guidance, and in a man- 
ner appropriate to their age level, 
to participate in defining the work 
upon which they engage, to set the 
tone and atmosphere of the group, 
to acquire the skills of democratic 
functioning in committees, to un- 
dertake cooperative research, and 
finally, to evaluate behavior in the 
light of the failure of today in 
order to better the quality of their 
living together tomorrow. 


Value of Compromise 


Insofar as the school can help 
children, as they progress through 
the years, to acquire the techniques 
of creative compromise, and to ac- 
cept compromise as an ideal for re- 
solving conflicts in interests, it will 
lay the foundations for peace on 
earth and good will toward men. 

Moral values thus employed give 
point to contemporary emphasis 
upon group dynamics as this finds 
exemplification in new forms of 
committee work and in newer 
methods of dealing with contro- 
versial issues in the classroom. 

I refer, for example, to methods 
of discussion which are replacing 
the older practice of debating an 
issue with an eye to winning a con- 
test rather than to ascertaining the 
truth; or, of putting one’s oppo- 
nent at a disadvantage rather than 
to consider his position on its 
merits. 

Collective bargaining between 
capital and labor likewise testifies 
to the evolution of a morality of 
compromise in a vital field of hu- 
man relations. This substitutes 
the conference table for trial by 
combat. At its best, it insures a fair 
hearing for all interested parties, 
bringing into clear focus the con- 
cerns and needs of all. 

I mention collective bargaining 
and the new democratic methods of 
resolving conflicts in ideas and in- 
terests that are slowly making 
headway in life outside the school 
because of their potential signif- 
icance for the peaceful settlement 
of difficulties in a world of hetero- 
geneous values and plural cultures. 

I mention these democratic prin- 
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ciples of procedure also in order to 
draw attention to the fact that 
when they are turned upon the 
peaceful solution of problems 
which beset our economic, social, 
and political life they are no more 
than an application to highly com- 
plex situations of a discipline, of 
ways of thinking and acting, which 
the modern school seeks to develop 
in children in the give and take of 
a simpler environment. 

We have come to see more clear- 
ly than we once did that moral and 
ethical values have to do directly 
with the quality of our relations 
with people in the give and take 
of every day life in contrast with 
the older notion that values are 
esoteric in character and are essen- 
tially foreign to the native tenden- 
cies of men. 


Standards of Living Together 


Finally, in this enumeration of 
the characteristics of moral and 
spiritual values, I would stress that 
they are commonly approved ways 
in which people think, feel, and act 
together in order to raise the stand- 
ards of their living together. They 
are common values to which all 
men accord allegiance irrespective 
of race, nationality, or creed. I 
refer to the common virtues such 
as honesty and fair-play, to truth- 
fulness and temperance, to self- 
control and responsibility, to the 
values of respect for personality, to 
the habit and disposition to con- 
ceive of people as persons and to 
deal with them as persons first and 
as members of a group second; to 
the ideal that men realize their best 
selves in cooperative and mutually 
creative relations with others, and 
that an individual’s right to self- 
expression, or the right to live his 
own life, is conditioned upon the 
friendly influence this exercises 
upon the self-expression of anoth- 
er. ‘These values, and others, as, 
for example, the Golden Rule, are 
the monopoly of no one segment 
of American society, nor does their 
validity derive from any one re- 
ligious faith or philosophic school. 

Indeed, the public school is 
uniquely qualified to promote these 
values because of their public and 
non-sectarian character. Were we 
to yield to the temptation to 
ground them exclusively in one re- 
ligious orientation or to introduce 


religious instruction into our 
schools as a means of furthering 
allegiance to them, we should suc- 
ceed only in warping their charac- 
ter and limiting the range of their 
application. 

The universality of moral and 
spiritual values should not blind 
us to their limitations as mere ver- 
bal formulae. In and of themselves 
they are abstract and barren, de- 
hydrated, if you will. Only when 
applied to specific situations in life 
under conditions that are at once 
novel and familiar do they take 
on the juice of life. This accounts 
in part for the ineffectiveness of 
purely verbal instruction. To func- 
tion vitally in the lives of young 
people, occasions must be found 
to apply principle or precept to 
concrete situations so that experi- 
ence will interpret principle and 
principle will become an intelligent 
directive for action. As Professor 
Kilpatrick has wisely remarked, we 
live what we learn and we learn 
what we live. 

Is it possible for our schools to 
educate in moral and spiritual val- 
ues? Decidedly, yes. Not only is 
it true that they can do so, they are 
already doing a good job in this 
area. They are doing it by an 
ever increasing emphasis upon the 
importance of providing conditions 
in school and home and community 
which foster health of personality 
in children, realizing that a healthy 
personality is a pre-condition of 
mutually helpful relations with 
one’s fellows. They are doing it 
to the extent they transform the 
overly individualistic classroom, 
with its all pervading air of compe- 
tition, into a group to which each 
child knows he belongs and in 
which he attains some recognition 
for things he can do; a relation- 
ship in which he finds a task to per- 
form that brooks no neglect for the 
simple reason that others are de- 
pendent upon him for the per- 
formance of that task. Our schools 
are educating in moral and spiritual 
values to the degree that the cur- 
riculum of each school is oriented 
to the needs of children and youth, 
as these needs have been made man- 
ifest in child guidance clinic, so- 
ciological investigation, and the 
scientific study of the factors that 
make or mar growth into healthy 
and responsible relations with 
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people. Our schools are doing it, 
finally, as they endeavor to guide 
tactfully the ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting that character- 
ize the behavior of young people 
in the extra-curricular and unsu- 
pervised activities of school and 
community. 

In conclusion, may I suggest 
that education in moral and spirit- 
ual values is less a matter of adding 


to the regular work of the school 
than it is a way of ordering the 
life of administrators, teachers. 
children, and parents in the school 
community. Values are ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting that 
men strive to make their own in 
order to enrich the quality of their 
everyday associations in living. As 
such, values are as much caught as 
they are taught. 


Dr. John Page Williams expresses his viewpoint— 


Perhaps I should state at the 
outset a little about the point of 
view from which I speak. I am 
rather deeply involved in the work 
of the Episcopal Church Schools. 
I hope that as the work in the 
Church Schools goes along we will 
be able to prove that we are trying 
to exist not only to benefit a small 
minority of children, but in order 
to make some contribution to the 
whole educational community. We 
know that the great public school 
system will inevitably be the main 
stream of American education and 
the chief means of carrying on the 
essence of Western civilization. We 
believe, however, that by our in- 
dependence we may be able to ex- 
periment with some programs 
which are more difficult for State 
schools. We may be bold to claim 
that our small effort provides com- 
petition to your great effort, but 
surely all of us recognize that the 
institutions and enterprises of a de- 
mocracy can remain strong only so 
long as they are subject to compe- 
tition. 

Our question tonight is ““Are the 
public schools teaching moral and 
spiritual values?’’ The obvious 
answer is ‘‘yes.’’ It is hard to con- 
ceive of any school existing without 
teaching some kind of spiritual 
values. The school and its teachers 
may omit any reference to explicit 
moral or spiritual values, but they 
will thereby be teaching what 
seems to many the most dangerous 
kind of moral and spiritual values; 
namely, indifference to the values 
which are the well-spring of Amer- 
ican life. 

When teachers take the position 
that they are not dealing with re- 
ligion in their classrooms they are 
like the movie producers who say 
that their movies are purely for 
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entertainment and that they have 
no responsibility for education. No 
matter what program schools adopt 
they are bound to be teaching 
something about God. As one ob- 
server has written, “It is a fallacy 
to suppose that by omitting a sub- 
ject you teach nothing about it. On 
the contrary you teach that it is 
to be omitted, and that it is there- 
fore a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. And you teach this not 
openly and explicitly, which would 
invite criticism; you simply take 
it for granted and thereby insinuate 
it silently, insiduously, and all but 
irresistibly.”’ 


Ways of Teaching Values 


There are two ways in which 
spiritual values may be taught in 
schools. One is general and the 
other is specific. Sometimes they 
are presented on an ‘‘either-or”’ 
basis. It should be “‘both-and’’. 
On the one hand there is a philoso- 
phy which lies behind the attitude 
of the individual teacher to his sub- 
ject matter and which is demon- 
strated by the life of the school— 
the policies and activities of the ad- 
ministration and faculty as well as 
the attitudes and actions of the 
student group, the creative relation- 
ships which are set up in the school. 

On the other hand, there are 
courses in subject matter having to 
do with spiritual values. I do not 
mean here mere courses in traits of 
character, for I agree with the NEA 


report that such courses are inade- 
quate, but I refer here to courses 
in the subject matter of religions. 

It is not a case of teaching re- 
ligion either in the general life of 
the school or in specific courses, but 
it is a matter of teaching spiritual 
values both in the general point 


of view of the school and in specific 
courses. 

What are the public schools 
teaching? I suppose it may be asked 
whether anyone really knows a 
simple and true answer to that 
question. . The complicated answer 
is that every conceivable variety of 
moral and spiritual values is being 
taught by some school somewhere. 

I won’i try to define my idea of 
the main things being taught. From 
my observation and reading I be- 
lieve that they are best summarized 
under such headings as good cit- 
izenship, democracy, life adjust- 
ment, family and community rela- 
tions, character building, the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
and the Sermon on the Mount. All 
of these are thoroughly respectable, 
but they are inadequate; in fact, 
some of them taught apart from 
other values or apart from their 
own sources are actually dangerous. 
I should like to point out four 
weaknesses which I see in most 
programs for the teaching of moral 
and spiritual values. Perhaps these 
are not necessarily weaknesses, but 
likely pitfalls. 


Weaknesses in Program 


In the first place, I believe these 
programs are based on over-simpli- 
fication of human nature. All of 
us recognize today that the most 
important element in the planning 
of educational programs is an un- 
derstanding of the nature of the 
children with whom we are deal- 
ing. In other words, the doctrine 
of man is most significant in our 
planning of school programs. It 
is too easy to think of man in su- 
perficial dimensions. It is much 
easier to think of him as a superior 
animal than as being made in the 
image of God whose fundamental 
nature has been corrupted. Most 
programs for training in moral and 
spiritual values ignore completely 
the eternal dimensions of human 
nature. They ignore both man’s 
high destiny and also the obstacles 
in the way of achieving that des- 
tiny. They ignore his need for 
redemption. Man’s inherent ten- 
dency to good is very real, but his 
inherent tendency to sin is just as 
real. 

Some of the training which 
seems happiest today is actually 

(Continued on page 37) 
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School Savings Program 
Under Way 


The United States Savings Bonds 
Division has under way a special mid- 
year School Savings Campaign that 
continues through January 31, 1952. 
The objective of the campaign is to 
increase the number of schools which 
are helping students to save for their 
future through the regular purchase 
of U. S. Defense Stamps and Bonds. 

In Virginia the campaign is being 
spearheaded by the VEA School Sav- 
ings Committee of which Dean Ed- 
ward Alvey, Jr., of Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, is chairman. 
Preliminaries of the effort were formu- 
lated at a meeting of the School Sav- 
ings Committee in the VEA headquar- 
ters in Richmond the latter part of 
October. 

Commenting on the campaign Dr. 
Alvey states, “Our objective is to es- 
tablish the School Savings Program in 
every school division in the maximum 
number of classrooms. Everybody 
wants to save—for something. Many 
have a hard time in doing it, therefore, 
a well defined savings program is essen- 
tial. We want to save but put off do- 
ing so until it is too late. What easier 
way for boys and girls in school to 
save regularly than through the week- 
ly purchase of U. S. Defense Stamps 
which can be converted into interest- 
bearing bonds? Boys and girls that 
participate in the Plan are not con- 
tributing or giving away money, they 
are saving it for their own use later. 
They also have the satisfaction that 
comes from knowing that they are 
having a share in making possible our 
country’s Defense program. Defense 
Bonds combine the highest degree of 
safety with a good rate of interest 
(2.9 per cent when held to ten years 
maturity and may be converted into 
cash if needed before maturity)”. 

Active School Savings Programs 
were begun in a number of counties 
and cities prior to the launching of 
the current campaign, notably in Fair- 
fax County and Norfolk City. Ac- 
tivities have gotten under way in the 
last thirty days in a number of other 
Divisions under the leadership of com- 
mittees set up by Division Superin- 
tendents at the suggestion of the VEA 
Committee. The State Committee 
hopes to have programs in operation in 
every Virginia county and city. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Virginia Education Association 


November 2, 1951 


1. The Virginia Education Association believes that the best form of gov- 
ernment for us is the American democracy as founded and practiced for nearly 
200 years. It believes that the preservation of our democratic ideals depends 
upon a citizenry educated to interpret and defend our American heritage. 
Therefore, the Association states that it is the obligation of all schools to 
teach the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of living in a democracy. To 
do this most effectively teachers should be able to show the faults and fallacies 
of any “ism” or philosophy of government which denies freedom of thought 
and/or which ignores the intrinsic worth of the individual. Schools should 
constantly evaluate their curricula and their guidance programs to insure 
the optimum opportunity for all boys and girls to be prepared to participate 
in our democratic society, to enjoy its freedoms, and to be willing to assume 
the corresponding responsibilities attendant upon these freedoms. 

2. The Virginia Education Association recognizes an acute need for young 
people to be provided with an opportunity to understand and develop moral 
and spiritual values which are fundamental to proper participation in our 
democratic society. The Association believes that along with the home, the 
church, and the community, the schools have a major responsibility for de- 
veloping this understanding and recommends that teacher-training institutions 
and in-service training programs stress continually the methods through which 
we may best help our boys and girls understand these values and apply them 
in their daily living. 

3. The Virginia Education Association feels that all members of the in- 
structional, supervisory, and administrative staffs of the public schools of the 
State should give very careful consideration to their opportunities and respon- 
= with reference to interpreting the school program accurately to the 
public. 

4. The Virginia Education Association commends for careful study its 
Program of Action that is designed to meet more adequately the needs of the 
youth in our democracy by promoting the welfare and professional security 
of teachers and by improving the professional and ethical standards of all 
who are engaged in training the youth of our State. 

5. The Virginia Education Association commends for careful study and 
adoption the Centennial Action Program of the United Teaching Profession 
as outlined by the 1951 Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association. 

6. Teaching is a major profession. Its proper status can best be maintained 
by the certification of only professionally trained and professionally minded 
personnel. The Virginia Education Association urges all colleges to continue 
to give most careful consideration to their selection of students who expect 
to teach and to develop curricula which will give them a better professional 
background. We believe that teachers’ certificates should be issued only to 
those with an adequate amount of professional and academic training and urge 
that the Association work with the State Department of Education toward 
the earliest possible realization of this goal. 

7. The Virginia Education Association commends those divisions which 
have already provided opportunities for in-service training such as summer 
school attendance, extension courses, institutes, and conferences (workshops) 
and suggests that more such programs are desirable. 

8. Recognizing the value of teaching through precept reinforced by ex- 
ample, one of the best ways of teaching democratic citizenship is for teachers 
to become better informed and more enthusiastic in the exercise of their right 
of franchise. Therefore, the Virginia Education Association recommends 
that all teachers take an active part in the political life in their respective 
communities to the end that our educational programs shall continue to be 
improved throughout the State. 

9. A major current problem affecting our entire citizenry is the appalling 
record of traffic fatalities. It can be partially solved by education. The Vir- 
ginia Education Association recommends that we, as individuals, both give 
consideration to improving our instructional program on the subject of safety 
and apply more carefully the principle of the golden rule in our own traffic 
experiences. 

10. The Virginia Education Association expresses to his Excellency, Gov- 
ernor John S. Battle, and to the General Assembly, appreciation of their gen- 
uine interest in and support of our public schools. 

11. The Virginia Education Association reaffirms its appreciation to Dowell 
J. Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to the State Board of 
Education, and to the members of the State Department for their concerted 
efforts to improve the program of education for the youth of Virginia. 

12. The Virginia Education Association expresses appreciation for the 
hospitality and courtesy extended by the authorities, the business firms and 
agencies, and the citizens of Richmond. We thank all who have helped make 
our forty-fifth convention a success. 


Elizabeth Ancell, Chairman, Richmond 
Margaret Clifton, Pulaski 

Eunice Lindsay, Norfolk City 

M. E. Alford, Norfolk County 

Joe N. Harker, Jr., Roanoke City 

W. I. Nickels, Charlottesville 

Wilbur Pence, Rockingham 

N. C. Terry, Patrick 
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Norman Counsins speaks at closing session, left. Among dignitaries in center are Governor John Stewart Battle; Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary; Dr. W. T. Sanger; and State Superintendent Dowell J. Howard. At right, President 
H. H. Walker is shown presiding. 


CONVENTION TIME 


State Superintendent Dowell J. Howard talks “shop” with superintendents, top left. A view of the first President’s Re- 
ception, climaxed with dancing, at top right. Mrs. W. B. Spong receives Outstanding School Board Member Award from 
Dean David C. Wilson. Portion of a Delegate Dinner is also seen. 
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State Superintendent Dowell J. Howard 
addresses convention at opening session. 
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Superintendent W. T. Woodson of Fairfax greets 
VEA Board members, Mrs. Katherine Hopper of Fair- 
fax and Virginia Lewis of Culpeper. 


Candidates for VEA Treasurer, left to 
right, J. Irving Brooks, Eran E. Trent, Nich- 
olas H. Hurt, and Gurney H. Reid. 


Dr. W. T. Sanger, President, Medical College of 
Virginia, receives VEA Life Membership Award, 
presented by Dr. J. L. Blair Buck. 


NEA Breakfast is addressed by’ Joseph E. Healy, 
VEA Trustee. 











Longwood College Choir performs at 
osing evening session. 


Rufus Darden, a delegate speaks from 
e floor during a business session of the 
legate Assembly. 








Arlington principals lounge at new VEA 
Headquarters during Open House. Left to right, Olivia 
Elder, McKinley School; Mrs. Patty Hales, Abingdon 
School; and Mrs. Mae Van Meter, Patrick Henry School. 


A steady stream at the regis- 
tration desk where some 4,420 
registered. 
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Presidents of local associations hold their first meeting in audi- 
torium of new VEA Headquarters. 


President Walker and Executive Secretary Williams 
greet G. Tyler Miller, President of Madison College. 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary is 
to the left. 











Part of Open House crowd who came to look 
over their new VEA Headquarters. 


School Trustees have 
VEA Headquarters. 


Speakers greet one another. 


Executive Secretary Bob Williams propounds 
a serious subject. 


Steady stream of teachers through John Marshall Presidents of Districts and Local Associations at- 
Hotel Lobby. tend opening dinner of convention. 














Looking over convention program, Katherine 
Hoyle, Field Director points out interesting spots 
to Mrs. Philip Freeman, Tenure Committee 
Chairman, and Sue Ayres of Prince William, as 
Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 


A busy group—the Committee on Local Arrangements 
takes time out to dine at Delegate Dinner. 


glances over their shoulder. 
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Presidents of Local Associations got in the 
convention swing with a special dinner. Recly Winds at NEA breskfest 


Visiting exhibits brought many new ideas. 
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Mary Sue Fuller presides at meeting of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers. 

















Program of Action — 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—1951-52 


The function of education in a democracy is not only to transmit our cultural heritage but also to develop 


intelligent, productive, and thinking citizens possessing high moral and spiritual values. To achieve this in Vir- 
ginia, it is essential that school people and lay people serve as partners. 


We dedicate ourselves to work toward the realization of the following objectives: 


Narrowing of the gap between the educational opportunities enjoyed by children in wealthy communities as 
compared with those received by children in poorer communities. This can best be accomplished through 
larger and wider distribution of State Funds on an equalized basis. 


Employment of more professionally trained teachers and retention of teachers of quality and experience. 


A program.of lay participation which will bring the public into a close working relationship in determining 
school policies, curriculum offering, the provision of more adequate buildings, equipment, and financial sup- 
port of other phases of public education. 


Increased security for teachers through fairer and more democratic personnel policies, a State-wide mini- 
mum salary schedule which recognizes and rewards experience, and adequate retirement and sick leave plans. 


To make teachers more secure, hence more efficient, as well as to attract and maintain the best teachers of the 


highest quality, we specifically recommend that the 1952 Legislature take the following steps: 


l. 
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Salary Schedule: In order to hold and attract a competent teaching staff, we recommend the establishment 
of a $2,000-$3,200 minimum State-wide salary schedule for degree teachers by the 1952 session of the 
Virginia General Assembly. 


a) This is the sixth year which this schedule has been endorsed as the goal of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 


b) In spite of the rising cost of living, it has not been changed. 


c) Since this salary schedule was first recommended in 1946, our sister States of Maryland, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, and Louisiana, have either improved or established 
State-wide salary schedules. 


d) This salary schedule is generally regarded as modest and reasonable and has been endorsed by scores of 
civic and governmental groups and legislators. 


e) The State Board of Education has included funds for its realization in its budget for the biennium 1952- 
54. 


Retirement: 


a) Disability Retirement—That any member in service who has ten or more years of creditable service may, 
upon the application of his employee or upon his own application, be retired by the Board not less than 
30 or more than 90 days next following the date of filing such application, on a disability retirement 
allowance, provided that the Medical Board after a medical examination of such member shall certify 
that such member is mentally or physically incapacitated for performance of duty, and states that such 
member should be retired until or unless later re-certified as able to re-enter teaching service. 
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b) That the retirement act be amended to enable a member of the Virginia Retirement System to retire from 
service when age 60 has been attained, but such member retiring prior to age 65 would receive a reduced 
retirement allowance, except when 35 years of service has been completed and then such member would 
be eligible for full retirement benefits. 


c) That the maximum retirement allowance, as calculated under the retirement act be increased to at least 
$2,000 and that the earnable compensation be based on salaries up to and including $4,000 per year. 


d) That all members of the State Retirement System who have retired, or will retire with thirty years of 
service, be guaranteed a minimum annual retirement allowance of $600. 


e) That any residue which remains in the employee's Annuity Reserve Fund at the time of the death of 
the retired be paid to the beneficiary of the deceased (at the present time an optional form of retire- 
ment with reduced benefits has to be taken to effect this). 


f) 1. That teachers and State employees with 15 or more years of service, who left or leave State employ- 
ment before reaching the retirement age, be permitted to leave their contributions in the system and be 
given the retirement allowance which they have earned upon reaching the retirement age. 


2. That members be permitted to purchase credit for service in other states provided they are ineligible 
for deferred benefits for such service. 


g) That a member who rejected the plan in 1942 and has joined or elected to join since 1942 may pay 
into the system his delayed contribution and interest as calculated by the Director, and, thereby, re-es- 
tablish his retirement equity for as many years as his optional contributions, by years, entitle him to; if 
such member elects to pay his age rate contribution he shall use the rate as of his age in 1942. 


h) That the five highest consecutive years of salary be used in determining retirement benefits. 


i) ‘That the act be amended to permit prior service credit for any service rendered prior to July 1, 1942 
upon becoming a teacher or State employee (at the present time this is restricted by the last sentence of 
section 7, paragraph c). 


j) That all retirement payments be made on the monthly basis (those who retired prior to July 1, 1942 
receive their payments quarterly). 


k) That school employees not now covered by the Virginia Retirment System should, through enabling 
legislation by the State, be permitted to come under Social Security. 


Sick Leave: 
a) “‘That the maximum accumulative sick leave be extended from thirty to thirty-five days’’ be accepted for 


this year inasmuch as the budget has been presented, but that the maximum accumulative sick leave be 
ultimately extended from thirty to ninety days, to be increased at the rate of five days each year. 


b) ‘‘That sick leave for illness or death in a teacher's family be extended from three to five days for any one 
illness or death.”” (Unchanged from 1950). 


c) ‘‘That coverage under the word ‘family’ should include father-in-law, mother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
brother-in-law, foster parents, and in ‘loco parentis’.”” (Unchanged from 1950). Referring to the 
original definition in the sick leave bill which states: ‘As used herein, ‘family’ shall include only par- 
ent, husband, wife, brother, sister, child, or other relative living in the household of a teacher’, your 
Committee recommends that the last phrase, ‘‘or other relative living in the household of a teacher’, be 
changed to read, ‘‘and any other person living as a member in the household of the teacher’. 


d) ‘That a teacher may re-enter the teaching profession within a five-year period at which time he will be 
accredited with previously accumulated sick leave, provided he left for causes beyond his control’. Your 
Committee recommends that the last phrase, ‘‘provided he left for causes beyond his control’’, be deleted. 


e) ‘That a teacher can transfer from one school system to another in Virginia and likewise transfer any 
such leave accumulated under the State Sick Leave Plan’’. (Unchanged from 1950). 


Tenure: 


That the General Assembly be urged to amend the law to provide continuing contracts on a local option 
basis. 
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YOUR HORACE MANN INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVES. Milton D. Phillips, State Manager, and Claralena 
L. Oppermann, Office Secretary, are seated on the front row. Standing back of them are State Regional Representatives 
Harvey H. Hobgood, Willard S. Emory, and James C. Lipps. 


At Your Service— 


Virginia Education Association 
members are now offered insurance un- 
derwritten by the Horace Mann Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Springfield, 
Illinois. Teachers are given the privi- 
lege of participating in a strictly teach- 
er cooperative organization. Six State 
teaches associations are now sponsor- 
ing this insurance program. 

In keeping with the philosophy of 
the Company to give service to teach- 
ers, the five representatives who are 
ready and willing to help with insur- 
ance needs are being presented, all of 
whom have a background in the teach- 
ing profession: 

Milton D. Phillips, State Man- 
ager of the Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, has been a represen- 
tative of this insurance company since 
it was organized in 1945. For seven- 
teen years prior to this he was a teach- 
er. A native of Illinois, Mr. Phillips 
received his B.S. degree from Wheaton 
College of that State. He has also done 
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for Insurance Needs 


graduate work at the University of 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips and 
their three children are now making 
their home at 4410 Hollister Avenue 
in Richmond, Virginia. 


Colorado. 


In addition to serving as State Man- 
ager, Mr. Phillips will cover as special 
representative in the following coun- 
ties and cities: Alleghany, Amelia, 
Amherst, Appomattox, Bath, Bedford, 
Botetourt, Buckingham, Buena Vista, 
Campbell, Charlotte, Clifton Forge, 
Cumberland, Danville, Halifax, Lunen- 
burg, Lynchburg, Mecklenburg, Nel- 
son, Nottoway, Pittsylvania, Powha- 
tan, Prince Edward, and Rockbridge. 

Willard S. Emory of Windsor will 
serve southeastern Virginia for~ the 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany. During the past four years he 
taught in Isle of Wight County. He 
also was a teacher in Surry County for 
three years before serving in the Army 
Air Corps. Mr. Emory received his 
B.A. degree in 1940 from Randolph- 


Macon College and has done graduate 
work at the College of William and 
Mary. Mr. and Mrs. Emory and their 
one child live at Windsor, Virginia. 

Counties served by Mr. Emory in- 
clude Accomack, Brunswick, Charles 
City, Chesterfield, Dinwiddie, Eliza- 
beth City, Greensville, Henrico, Hope- 
well, Isle of Wight, James City, Nanse- 
mond, New Kent, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Norfolk City, Northampton, 
Petersburg, Portsmouth, Prince George, 
Princess Anne, Southampton, Rich- 
mond City, South Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Surry, Sussex, Warwick, Williamsburg, 
and York. 

Harvey H. Hobgood is represent- 
ing teachers in the northern part of 
Virginia. After receiving his B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Richmond, 
he became a teacher and athletic coach 
in the Blackstone High School, holding 
this position during 1940-45. For the 
past six years he has held a similar 
position at the Radford High School. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hobgood and their two 
children now live at 201 Irving Street, 
Blackstone, Virginia. 

Mr. Hobgood’s territory includes 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Hampton Roads Holiday Scene for Classroom Teachers 


Regional Classroom Teachers Meet in Virginia 


LASSROOM Teachers of the 

Southeastern Region will meet 
at the Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort, December 27-29. These 
teachers will come from the ten 
Southeastern States and Puerto 
Rico to be guests of Virginia teach- 
ers. The host State hopes they 
will find the eastern seaboard an 
inspiration. 

The conference opens on Thurs- 
day, December 27, at 10:00 A.M. 
for registration. In addition to the 
informative program arranged, so- 
cial highlights include a reception 
at the hotel, a musical treat by the 
Meistersingers from the Peninsula, 
and the closing luncheon. 

On Friday, December 28, the 
group will tour Colonial Williams- 
burg, leaving the Chamberlin Hotel 
at 8:30 A.M. by busses. The trip 
will include a stop at Mariner’s 
Museum in Newport News, lunch- 
eon at the Williamsburg Lodge, 
and a tour of five of the most inter- 
esting buildings in the Williams- 
burg restoration. At the Informa- 
tion Center a special program has 
been arranged for this group by the 


_ 


Hotel Chamberlin 
Old Point Comfort 
Virginia 
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Rockefeller Foundation Education- 
al Department. This will include 
materials useful in teaching, as well 
as a new movie, just released by 
the Foundation. Cost of the tour 
is nominal and tickets will be ob- 
tained at the Center, where guides 
will be met. 

Among outstanding NEA of- 
ficials attending will be Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association; 
Corma Mowrey, immediate past 
president of the NEA; Mrs. Janie 
Alexander, president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; and Lois Carter, newly 
elected regional director, who will 
be in charge of the meetings. 

Clinics and discussions will be 
held on pertinent topics, such as 
Meeting Attacks on Education, 
Guidance in the Classroom, Teach- 
ing International Relations, Teach- 
er Services, Democratic Procedure 
in the Community and Classroom 
Teachers, with FTA consultants 
and authorities on these subjects 
participating, including well- 
known Virginia educators. 


This is the first time the South- 
eastern Region has met in Eastern 
Virginia and it is hoped to make 
it an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. Fellow teachers from the 
South, many of whom have never 
visited this area, will have an op- 
portunity to see its beauties as well 
as feel the influence of this area on 
the beginnings of this great nation 
of ours. 

The manager of the Chamberlin 
Hotel has given special rates and 
aided in making plans for the Class- 
room Teachers. The Rockefeller 


(Continued on page 36) 





Costs 

Hotel room 

per day... .$4.00 to $6.00 Up 
Williamsburg Trip including 

transportation, lunch, tour 

of five buildings, and tips. 4.55 
Saturday luncheon, including 

APES rear irks teen. 2.75 


Other meals as desired 
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National High School Oratorical Contest 


The American Legion 


IRGINIA can win again! This 

year marks the fifteenth annual 
National High School Oratorical 
Contest sponsored by National 
Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion. Last year’s con- 
test was won by a Virginian, 
Jeanne Mann Dickinson, student 
at Jefferson Senior High School in 
Roanoke. Her first place award 
was a $4,000 scholarship, in addi- 
tion to other elimination contest 
prizes in reaching the top. Her 
subject, based on the constitution, 
was ‘My Birthright in America.”’ 
Virginia was also honored in hav- 
ing Richmond selected as the place 
of the National Finals Contest 
which was held in the John Mar- 
shall High School on April 16, 
1951. It is estimated that more 
than. 300,000 secondary school 
students participated in the contest, 
with forty-five Legion Department 
winners entering national competi- 
tion. 

This opportunity is again open 
to Virginia high school students. 
Only students who are actually en- 
rolled in high school during the 
current school year, are eligible to 
‘compete in the National High 
School Oratorical Contest. All con- 
testants at all national contests 
shall have been bona fide students 
in secondary schools and enrolled 
in classes equivalent to the regular 
9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th grades on 
January first of the year when such 
national contests are being con- 
ducted. No person who has pre- 
viously graduated therefrom and 
who is attending special or post- 
graduate courses shall be deemed 
eligible to compete therein. 


Constitution Study Essential 


The subject to be used in the 
1952 Oratorical Contest must be 
on some phase of the Constitution 
of the United States which will 
give emphasis to the attendant 
duties and obligations of a citizen 
to our government. The same sub- 
ject and oration used in the Depart- 
ment Contest must be used in the 
National Contest. The subjects 
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listed below are recommended as 
desirable topics: 

An American Citizen’s Rights 
and Responsibilities Under 
the Constitution. 

Fulfilling the Aims of the Con- 
stitution 

Our Constitution—Worth Hav- 
ing, Worth Defending 

Our Constitution—Ordained by 
Free Men, Sustained by Free 
Men 

The People’s Constitution— 
Ours to Defend 

The Constitution in a Changing 
World 

The Constitution in Our Every- 
day Life 

The Bill of Rights—Reciprocal 
Rights and Duties 

The Constitution—A Barrier 
Against Tyranny 

The Constitution—Guardian of 





the People’s Rights 
The Framing Fathers 
Securing the Benefits of the Con- 
stitution Ordains 
In Defense of Our Constitution 
The Constitution—Temple of 
Liberty 
Our Living Constitution 
The Privileges and Responsibili- 
ties of An American Citizen 
Contestants must also be well 
informed on the Constitution to 
give an extemporaneous oration on 
some given phase in addition to 
the prepared oration, which means 
the contestant must be thoroughly 
familiar with each Article and 


Amendment to the Constitution. 


Dates of Elimination Contests 
The school contest is to be con- 
ducted any time selected by the 


principal, but the name of the win- 
(Continued on page 39) 


NATIONAL CONTEST WINNER last year was Jeanne Mann Dickinson, stu- 
dent at Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke. Here she is shown addressing the 
Congressional dinner in Washington at the annual convention of the U. $. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Morgan W. Strother, chairman of the State Oratorical Contest 
for the American Legion, who introduced Miss Dickinson, is at the right. 
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OUR COVER 
“Madonna and Child” 


Our Christmas cover is Leonardo da 
Vinci’s ‘““Madonna and Child”, com- 
memorating the birth of Christ. The 
original painting is on display in the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts exhibi- 
tion entitled “The Genius cf Leo- 
nardo.” It is on loan from the Samuel 
H. Kress Collection, National Gallery 
of Art. Other of his masterpieces on 
loan for the display include the ““Dav- 
enport Bromley Madonna”, “Portrait 
of a Young Lady”, and “Mona Lisa”, 
among 14 original drawings, paintings 
and pieces of sculpture on exhibit. 

The collection demonstrates the 
genius of a man who could paint ““The 
Last Supper” and the “Mona Lisa” and 
design a flying machine, military for- 
tress or air-conditioner as well. Almost 
every work of art in America attributed 
by scholars to da Vinci and his studio 
will be shown with the more than 50 
operating models of his inventions. in 
fields of science ranging from aero- 
dynamics and hydraulics to town- 
planning and mechanics. 

“The Genius of Leonardo” exhibit at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in 
Richmond will be open through Jan- 


vary 6. 


Christmas Literature 


(Continued from page 15) 


things that they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them.” 

Luke’s account of the birth of 
Christ is marvelously compact, 
simple, direct, and compelling. The 
writing is uncolored by social, 
idealogical, or other secondary con- 
siderations; it is almost chiseled in 
its Hebraic austerity. Yet Luke 
is nevertheless aware that this event 
is no local affair but has world- 
wide significance. 


The Anatole France Story 


Centuries later during the Mid- 
dle Ages another Christmas story 
originated, which was set down 
by Anatole France in a form 
known as ‘“‘Our Lady’s Juggler.”’ 
It is a tale about Barnabas, the 
simple but expert juggler, who had 
no gift to offer to the Holy Virgin 
at Christmas time but his marvel- 
ous skill as a performer. His fer- 
vent feats of juggling before the 
image of the Mother of God were 
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J. Irving Brooks 
Continues as 


VEA Treasurer 


J. Irving Brooks, Treasurer 
of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation for the past twelve 
years, has been elected for an- 
other two-year term, begin- 
ning January 1, 1952. Mr. 
Brooks has served this office 
since 1940. 

Principal of the Highland 
Springs High School in Hen- 
rico County, Mr. Brooks has 
held office in several profes- 
sional organizations, includ- 
ing president of King and 
Queen, Hanover, and Pittsyl- 
vania local associations; presi- 
ident of District E; and president of the 
Mathematics Section. He is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and 
Budget Committee of the VEA. He 
holds a BA degree from the College of 
William and Mary and a MA from the 
University of Virginia. 

The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee, announcing the election, is as 
follows: 

The Credentials Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association met on 
Monday, December 3, 1951, in the 
headquarters office of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to tabulate the ballots in the 








ao 


J. Irving Brooks 


election of Treasurer. 

The Committee certifies the election 
of J. Irving Brooks as Treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association, with 
the following results: 





J. Irving Brooks 6,922 
Gurney H. Reid 3,383 
Nicholas H. Hurt 1,870 
Eran E. Trent 1,716 
13,891 
Margaret F. Baker, Chairman, 


Richmond 
Ida Crowder, Chesterfield County 
Clarence P. Ely, Richmond 
Esma Shield, Petersburg 





acknowledged and received by her 
as she miraculously descended from 
the altar and, with a fold of her 
blue mantle, wiped the sweat 
which streamed over the juggler’s 
forehead. 

This tale, a part of the miracle 
literature of the Middle Ages, was 
clearly meant for humble folk. It 
was designed to make the teach- 
ings of Christianity alive for the 
unlearned: “‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 
It was a story which they heard 
and believed, for during the Mid- 
dle Ages all things were possible 
to faith. This unity, this ‘‘med- 
ieval synthesis,’ this common and 


binding faith, this something 
which the world has since lost is 


the fundamental element of all 
medieval literature. Medieval 
Christmas literature, therefore, 


deals not so much with Christ as 
it does with legends about His 
Mother and about the saints— 
St. Nicholas, St. Wenceslaus, St. 
Mary Magdalene—which serve as 
examples of Christian teac..:1gs in 
action. 


John Milton’s Hymn 


Often called the most beautiful 
poem in the English language, 
John Milton's hymn, “On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’’ re- 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 














flects the spirit of still another age. 
A sublime expression of Renais- 
sance art and thought, the youthful 
Milton’s birthday gift to Christ 
sings not of the religious aspects of 
the theme but of what is essentially 
poetic and romantic. Milton cele- 
brates the Nativity in grand style, 
with an almost pagan delight in 
that which is sensuous and phys- 
ical: 


“Tt was the Winter wild, 
While the Heav’n-born child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude 
manger lies; 
Nature in awe of him 
Had doff’t her gaudy trim, 
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With her great Master so to 
sympathize: 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the Sun, her 
lusty Paramour.”’ 


We see immediately how Hebraic 
simplicity and medieval humility 
have given way to an elevated, 
sweeping, panoramic treatment of 
an old story. Here is Renaissance 
this-worldliness in contrast with 
medieval other-worldliness and 
early Christian reverence. 


The Story of Scrooge 


The best-known work of Christ- 
mas literature since the Renais- 
sance is, of course, Charles Dick- 
ens’ A Christmas Carol. In its 
sentimentality and optimism this 
story of Scrooge and the Cratchits 
exemplified the humanitarian spirit 
of the Victorian Age. Man’s en- 
deavor to become more of a social 
creature finds expression in Tiny 
Tim’s emotive line, ““God bless us 
every one!’’ Once again, the con- 
cern is not with the Nativity but 
with the externals of Christmas: 
the triumph of kindness and fel- 
lowship over greed. In spite of its 
old-fashioned sentimentality and 
didacticism, A Christmas Carol re- 
mains a favorite with all those who 
have a penchant for romance, ani- 
mation, and effective. presentation 
of theme. 

It is difficult to find any modern 
Christmas literature—except that 
written primarily for children— 
that does not contain a note of 
disillusionment, irony, or skepti- 
cism. In a purely materialistic age 
the spiritual meaning of Christ- 





mas is now lost to many people. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s little 
poem “To Jesus on His Birthday”’ 
is indicative of the modern out- 
look on life. Note the disillusioned 
bitterness, cynicism, and flippancy 
in the folowing lines: 


“For this your mother sweated in 
the cold, 
For this you bled upon the bitter 
tree: 
A yard of tinsel ribbon bought 
and sold; 
A paper wreath; a day at home 
for me. 
The merry bells ring out, the 
people kneel; 
Up goes the man of God before 
the crowd; 
With voice of honey and with 
eyes of steel 
He drones your humble gospel 
to the proud. 
Nobody listens. Less than the 
wind that blows 
Are all your words to us you died 
to save. 
O Prince of Peace! 
dewy Rose! 
How mute you lie within your 
vaulted grave. 
The stone the angel rolled away 
with tears 
Is back upon your mouth these 
thousand years.””! 


O Sharon's 


After nineteen. hundred years 
the cycle is now complete. As 
heirs of these evocations of the 
human spirit through the ages, we 
can now make Christmas a richer 
experience by taking a moment for 
reflection on its varied literature. 
Sven The Buck in the Snow, published by 


Harper and Brothers, Copyright, 1928, by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 





Teachers Meet 


(Continued from page 30) 


Foundation has helped to make 
possible the Williamsburg visit 
with a taste of their hospitality. 

Write the manager of the Cham- 
berlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, 
for reservations and let him know 
how and when you will arrive. 
Should you care just to join the 
Williamsburg tour or take in only 
part of the conference, contact your 
classroom teacher president or rep- 
resentative for information. 

The Committee on Arrange- 
ments and the Department of 


Classroom Teachers of the Virginia 
Education Association hope you 
will come and make it a grand con- 
ference. Your help is needed as 
you are hosts to our visitors. Vir- 
ginia teachers are proud of our 
State and its historical background 
and want to share this pride with 
our Southern neighbors. 

Come, all of you, and spend 
part of your Christmas Holidays 
by the sea to have fun and to dis- 
cuss problems common to all of us. 

Alice M. Armstrong, Chairman 

of Arrangements, and Treas- 
urer, VEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
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Spiritual Values 


(Continued from page 23) 

the most dangerous. Life adjust- 
ment is surely a laudable ideal, but 
if it ignores the eternal dimensions 
it points easily towards the totali- 
tarianism against which we are all 
committed. Further it may de- 
prive man of his destiny. Some- 
one has pointed out that through 
the ages men have struggled with 
the great insoluble question of hu- 
man existence and its eternal as- 
pects, that these struggles have 
brought pain and sorrow and in- 
security, but they have also brought 
the great literary masterpieces of 
art and literature, and the great 
deeds of nobility and heroism. It 
has been left to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury not to answer the question but 
to provide the human relations 
techniques which encourage or en- 
able us to ignore those questions, 
to remove them from human ex- 
perience. 


Fundamental Confusion 


In the second place, I believe 
there is fundamental confusion 
about the aim of our education. 
This confusion has to do with 
whether our lives should be man- 
centered or God-centered. This 
criticism is aimed at the distortion 
of what we usually call the teach- 
ing of democracy. Over and over 
again people show that they think 
of religion as a means to the 
achievement of democracy rather 
than of democracy as a possible by- 
product of religion. It may be 
properly asked whether the slogan 

-‘‘Education for Democracy’”’ is 
adequate. If the present interest 
in moral and spiritual values is 
founded merely on concern for de- 
mocracy, it is doomed to fail. There 
is a world of difference between 
thinking of our morality as a re- 
sponse to God’s claim on us and 
thinking of it as a response to the 
spirit of nationalism—even though 
that nationalism be democratic. 
We must be realistic. The ethics 
which we seek to preserve came 
to us through the Judaeo—Chris- 
tian religion. They are by-prod- 
ucts of that religion. When we 
devote ourselves exclusively or 
mainly to them we are worshipping 
the creature rather than the creator. 

In the third place, some of the 
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work being done in the area of 
spiritual values is dangerous be- 
cause it satisfies the conscience 
without satisfying the spirit. It 
is possible to avoid the charge of 
irreligion by making such vague 
reference to God that the critics 
are satisfied but the children are 
confused and frustrated. If the re- 
ligious program is planned with 
more concern for the critics than 
for the dynamic faith which can 
mould our children’s character, 
then the children may well wonder 
what is the object towards which 
they should practice reverence. In- 
offensive prayers to an inoffensive 
God may be ineffective. 

A fourth criticism can be di- 
rected against many church pro- 
grams as well as against school 
programs. It is the result of a 
failure to understand the essence 
of religion. People will tell you 
rather glibly that the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the Golden Rule, is 
the essence of religion. 

I fear that our citizenship and 
general character training programs 
may too easily lead to petty hy- 
pocricies unless children are led to 
understand that they do not achieve 
righteousness by trying to obey 
rules or follow examples. People 
show the fruits of righteousness as 
a result of being filled with the love 
of God. Good character comes 
from God’s work in us. 


No Room For Complacency 
These are some of the problems 
which I see in connection with the 
program of teaching moral and 
spiritual values as it is usually out- 
lined. Obviously I am taking the 
position that moral and spiritual 
values cannot be taught apart from 
the teaching of religion. The 
usual reply is that the schools can- 
not teach religion and that their 
work must be shared by home and 
church. If schools, however, leave 
God out and pay attention to every 
other phase of reality, the child is 
apt to get a closed picture of reality 
into which neither home nor 
church will be able to introduce the 
understanding of God. In the mod- 
ern pattern of living it becomes in- 
creasingly doubtful how much ef- 
fective instruction can be provided 
by churches or homes on Sunday 
or at the end of the school day. 
The homes and churches contribute 





CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 





CHRISTMAS 





Color Santa and bricks with 
“Crayola”, the crayons most teach- 
ers prefer because they are water- 
proof, permanent and never smudge. 
Paste white cotton for Santa’s beard, 
cuff and around cap. 
Make 2” square for 
candy or nuts, larger 
to hold gift cookies, 
Christmas cards or to 


use as a grab bag. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia Is 
Wayne G. King 


much to the religious development 
of the child, but the schools can 
provide a great deal of the raw ma- 
terial. 

I realize that practically speak- 
ing little can be done right away, 
but it is important that no one 
be complacent about the present 
program of teaching moral and 
spiritual values in the public schools 
—or in the church schools either. 


The present programs in the 
public schools are at best temporary 
stop-gaps for something better. 
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Julms On 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Produced under the supervision of E. C. Buehler, Director of 
Forensics at Kansas University, author of You and Your 
Speeches, and prominent authority on public speaking tech- 
niques. 





A carefully planned series of sound films, each explaining and 
demonstrating an important phase of public speaking techniques. 
Now in successful use by schools, colleges, public libraries, in- 
dustrial organizations, and the Armed Services. 


SPEECH: STAGE FRIGHT AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT !T—The story of an 
average young citizen who, suddenly asked to make a public talk, is over- 
come by stage fright. Explains what stage fright is, what its causes are, and 
shows in detail how the speaker can overcome it. 


SPEECH: USING YOUR VOICE—Shows the fundamental importance of the 
speaker’s voice, pointing out that ‘‘you must be heard, you must be under- 
stood, and you must be pleasing’ in your speech. Stresses the fact that a good 
speaking voice can be achieved by any individual. 


SPEECH: PLANNING YOUR TALK—Emphasizes the importance of planning 
and organizing your talk, using as its theme: ‘’A good speech must be planned 
and it must be organized, so that you know exactly what you are going to 
say and why you are going to say it.’ 


SPEECH: THE FUNCTION OF GESTURES—Points out the fact that our normal 
way of talking makes free use of gestures, and that the public speaker must 
cultivate the correct use of gestures in order to achieve maximum effective- 
ness. Illustrates good and bad practices. 


SPEECH: PLATFORM POSTURE AND APPEARANCE—Emphasizes the fact 
that the spéaker’s audience is impressed as much by what it sees as by what 
it hears, and explains how he can go about achieving better posture and ap- 
pearance when he appears before his audience. 


Each film 1-reel, 16mm, sound. $45 per print. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON 
THESE AND OTHER YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


Motion Picture Supply Company 


720 North Cleveland Street Richmond, Virginia 
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At Your Service 


(Continued from page 32) 
Albemarle, Alexandria, Arlington, Au- 
gusta, Caroline, Charlottesville, Clarke, 
Culpeper, Essex, Fairfax, Falls Church, 
Fauquier, Fluvanna, Frederick, Fred- 
ericksburg, Harrisonburg, Gloucester, 
Goochland, Greene, Hanover, High- 
land, King George, King and Queen, 
King William, Lancaster, Loudoun, 
Louisa, Madison, Mathews, Middlesex, 
Northumberland, Orange, Page, Prince 
William, Rappahannock, Richmond 
County, Rockingham, Shenandoah, 
Spotsylvania, Stafford, Staunton, War- 
ren, Waynesboro, Westmoreland, and 
Winchester. 

James C. Lipps is serving the 
teachers of southwest Virginia. A na- 
tive of Wise County, he attended Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and Emory 
and Henry College. Mr. Lipps taught 
school for seven years and has had 
thirteen years of experience in the in- 
surance field. Mr. and Mrs. Lipps and 
their three children live at Wise, Va. 

The area served by Mr. Lipps in- 
cludes Bland, Bristol, Buchanan, Car- 
roll, Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Frank- 
lin, Giles, Grayson, Henry, Lee, Mar- 
tinsville, Montgomery, Patrick, Pu- 
laski, Radford, Roanoke County, Roa- 
noke City, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Taze- 
well, Washington, Wise, and Wythe. 

Claralena Oppermann is office 
secretary for the Horace Mann Mutual 
Casualty Company State Office which 
is located in the Virginia Education As- 
sociation Building, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. A native 
of Illinois, Miss Opperman comes to 
Virginia from the Home Office of the 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany at Springfield, Illinois, where she 
has been with the Company for one 
year. Miss Oppermann attended 
Brown’s Business College, Eastern State 
College, and Illinois State Normal 
University. 





BOYS! GIRLS! 


Hobbyists, School-Grades, Scouts! 
Start mineral collection. Special: two 
dollars, five specimens and supply of mag- 
netite with magnet. Bowman’s Mineral 
House, Elk Park, N. C. 





AUDITORIUM AND 
CLASSROOM 


? wef 
Virginia School Equipment Co Ie. | 


104 South Foushee Street (near Cary) 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Oratorical Contest BEREEERERERERELELEREEEEEEER, 


Season's Greetings! 


Our Sincere Wishes 


é 


(Continued from page 34) 
ner of the school contest must be 
certified through American Legion 
Department Headquarters on or 
before February 9, 1952. 

Contests in the nine Congres- 
sional Districts of the State will be 
held during March 3-15. Then 
there are three zone contests within 
the State during the week of March 
17-22. State finals will be held in 
Roanoke during March 24-29. 
The State winner will then com- 
pete in regional and national zone 
contests, with national finals on 
April 21, 1952. 

For complete details, consult 
your principal or write the State 
Oratorical Contest Chairman for 
the American Legion, Morgan W. 
Strother, 601 West Main Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


for 
A Merry Christmas and a Bright 
New Year to Our Host of Friends 


Throughout Virginia 





Washington National Insurance Company” 
Chicago — (Executive Offices, Evanston, Illinois) 
The Pioneer and Leader in the Teacher Group Insurance Field 








The Fastest Growing Area in the United E. E. Cragg 
States. Assistant Group Supervisor for Virginia 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. | 217 Broad-Grace Arcade Richmond, Virginia 
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Send for Registration Blank. 
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ne Feo : Virginia Retirement System. The employee annuity making up the other part 
Virginia Retirement of your allowance would be based on the total amount of your accumulated 


Svstem contributions at time of retiring. Since you probably would not be contributing 
sce sa . . as much each pay period to the proposed Supplemental System as you have been 
Ch Cnet’ ees Pape E77 contributing to the present Virginia Retirement System, the employee annuity 


may be less than under the present system. The minimum guarantee provided 
in the old teachers’ pension plan in effect prior to July 1, 1942, would be in- 
cluded in the proposed system and would in many cases offset any reduction 
in the employee annuity portion of the allowance. You would also receive 
credit under Social Security coverage which may result in an additional 
benefit upon attaining age 65. The allowance if Social Security is provided 
would be limited to an amount consistent with the normal service retirement 
allowance at age sixty-five. 


Special Credit (12) If you have ten or more years of service as a State employee or teacher 
For Ten or More prior to July 1, 1942, which has not been credited due to prohibitions in the 
(23) Years of Service present Virginia Retirement Act, you would be credited with such service if 
Prior to you are a member of the Supplemental System July 1, 1952, and your mem- 
July 1, 1942 bership in the present Virginia Retirement System was uninterrupted. 
Comparative Costs Tables A and B should be read to determine comparative cost and retire- 
and Retirement ment allowances for the present Virginia Retirement System and the pro- 
(24) Allowances posed combined Social Security and Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 


under the conditions set forth in respective tables. 


Combined Plan This presentation has included the important features of the combined plan 
(25) If Enacted May as proposed and any new retirement plan which may be enacted may differ in 

Differ in Some some details. 

Details 
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Outstanding School Board Member 
Named for 1951 


Mrs. William B. Spong, chair- 
man of the Portsmouth School Board, 
and only woman chairman of a city 
school board in Virginia, has been se- 
lected as the Outstanding School Board 
Member in Virginia for the year. Her 
many achievements, particularly for 
the schools of her community, made 
her record outstanding in competition 
with several nominees for the honor 
considered by the committee on selec- 
tion. 





Mrs. Spong was presented the leather 
bound Distinguished Service Award, 
together with a $50 U. S. Savings 
Bond, at the Thursday evening general 
session of the VEA Convention at 
Richmond in the presence of the Gov- 
ernor and other notables. Presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. David C. Wil- 
son, Dean of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, who served as chairman of the 
Committee on Selection. Serving with 
him on this committee were Dean F. 
Byers Miller, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Richmond, 


and Samuel C. Morgan, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Greene-Madison Coun- 
ties. 

The outstanding school_board mem- 
ber award has been sponsored for the 
past eight years in Virginia by the 
National School Service Institute in 
cooperation with its State members— 
Virginia School Equipment Company, 
Flowers School Equipment Company, 
J. H. Pence Company, and A. D. Whit- 
ney Company, Inc. 

Mrs. Spong has been a member of 
the Portsmouth School Board for 14 
years and chairman of that body since 
1947. She is a past president of the 
Wilson High School Parent-Teacher 
Association, has served as publicity 
chairman of the Virginia Branch, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and is now a member of the ad- 
visory council for that group. She is 
also historian of the Portsmouth Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher associations. 

As chairman of the School Building 
Program in 1945, she took part in 
planning Portsmouth’s long-range 
school expansion program. The John 
Tyler School, the music and utility 
building at Woodrow Wilson High 
School, and the new Norcum High 
School have been built under her plan- 
ning. 

An editorial in the Portsmouth Star 
when Mrs. Spong was named Ports- 
mouth’s Woman of the Year for 1950 
by B’nai B’rith, said “Mrs. Spong’s ac- 
tivities redounding to the benefit of 
her community are so numerous that 
to list them all would be to turn our 
editorial columns into a catalogue of 


accomplishments. Most notable in 
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the minds of many residents in her 
service as chairman of the Portsmouth 
City School Board and as a member of 
that body before becoming presiding 
officer. She is today the only woman 
chairman of a City School Board in 
Virginia and one of the few women 
ever to hold such a position in any 
community, urban or rural, in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth.” 

In 1947, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women of Virginia voted Mrs. 
Spong their outstanding member in 
the entire State. 

Mrs. Spong, a member of the Vir- 
ginia Conference of Social Workers, 
served for three years as president of 
the Portsmouth Council of Social 
Agencies. 

Interested and active in child care 
work, she is a member of the board 
of directors of the Child Care Center 
and during World War II served as 
chairman of the child care committee 
of the Hampton Roads area, receiving 
commendations for her work. As 
chairman of the Child Care Committee 
for Portsmouth, she helped establish 
the Child Care Center building. 

This year’s outstanding school board 
member holds memberships in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, the Vir- 
ginia Trustees’ Association, and the 
National Education Association. 

A native of Portsmouth, Mrs. Spong 
was graduated from Portsmouth High 
School and later attended Madison 
College. 

Mrs. Spong is executive secretary of 
the Portsmouth Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, a member of the Virginia Con- 
ference of Tuberculosis Secretaries, and 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
She is also a member of the board 
of the Rehabilitation Center of Grandy 
Sanatorium and is serving as chairman 
of personnel for the health center. 

A member of Monumental Methodist 
Church, she served as superintendent 
of its kindergarten department for 22 
years and as chairman of the board of 
education for five years. She has been 
the director of children’s work of the 
Portsmouth-Newport News District 
of the Methodist Church for 17 years. 

Emily N. Spong is the widow of 
William B. Spong, Norfolk advertising 
representative for the Portsmouth Star 
for many years. Mrs. Spong has for 
several years edited the Star daily 
column, “In the Past.” Her son, Wil- 
liam B. Spong, Jr., is a Portsmouth at- 


torney. 
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Honorary Life Membership Award 


Dr. William Thomas Sanger 
was awarded Honorary Life Member- 
ship in the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention “in 
recognition of distinguished service 
rendered public education in the State 
of Virginia, and by action of the Board 
of Directors of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association.” Presentation of the 
Distinguished Service Award was made 
by Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Supervisor of 
Teacher Education, State Department 
of Education. 

Dr. Sanger was the first full time 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association. When on July 
1, 1921, the new position was created 
of Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association-Editor of 
the Virginia Journal of Education, Dr. 
Sanger was selected to fill this position. 
He was at that time a professor at 
Bridgewater College. Dr. Sanger as- 
sumed the duties of his new position 


1921. He held this 


post until August 1, 1922, when he 


on September 1, 


resigned to become Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

At Dr. Sanger’s suggestion, the name 
of the Association was changed from 
Virginia State Teachers Association to 
the Virginia Education Association by 
oficial action at the convention in 
Norfolk, November, 1925. The change 
of name was made to enlarge the scope 
of the Association and the usefulness 
of the Journal extended to include all 
those engaged in educational work. 

Dr. Sanger’s interest in the Virginia 
Association has continued 
It was he who first 


Education 
through the years. 
suggested that the spacious building at 
116 South Third 
headquarters of the VEA—a dream 
realized when the offices of the Asso- 


Street become the 


ciation moved there on October 15 of 
this year. 

For the past twenty-six years Dr. 
Sanger has been president of the Med- 
ical College of Virginia, having come 
to this position from the State Board 
March, 1925. This 


great medical center which now towers 


of Education in 


over Richmond is an impressive monu- 
ment to his courage and vision. 

In his early career, Dr. Sanger served 
as professor of philosophy, history, and 
education at Bridgewater College and 
at Madison. College. 

His varied activites have included 
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DR. WILLIAM T. SANGER re- 
sponds to honor conferred at VEA 
Convention. 


president of the Association of Vir- 
ginia Colleges, Virginia Academy of 
Science, Cooperative Education Asso- 
ciation, Virginia Hospital Association, 
Kiwanis Club, Virginia Branch of the 
National Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Association, Richmond Chapter of Vir- 
gin‘a Cancer Foundation, Virginia Di- 
vision of American Cancer Society, 
and other organizations. 

Born in Bridgewater, Virginia, Dr. 
Sanger received his BA at Bridgewater 
College, his MA at Indiana University, 
and his PhD at Clark University. He 
has also been honored with doctors’ 
degrees from Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, Bridgewater College, University 
of Richmond, and the University of 


North Carolina. 





For Your Date Book 


December 27-29—Southeastern Re- 
gion, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA. Hotel Chamber- 
lin, Old Point, Virginia. 

December 28-29 — College Men 
Physical 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Education Association. 


December 27-29—National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA. Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

December 27-29—National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA. Oklahoma A. and M., Still- 


water, Oklahoma. 
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Due to space limitations, re- 
ports on meetings of Depart- 
ments and Sections will appear 
in the January issue. 
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Minutes of Business Sessions of the Delegate Assembly 


John Marshall High School, Richmond 


Wednesday, October 31, 1951 
8:00 P. M. 

1. Opening. The forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation was called to order by President 
H. H. Walker. 

2. Neerology Service. Lucy Mason 
Hoit, chairman of the Necrology Com- 
mittee, conducted a memorial service, pay- 
ing tribute to 59 Virginia teachers who 
had died during the past year. 

3. Resolutions Deadline. President 
Walker announced for the chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee that resolutions in 
writing would be received for considera- 
tion at Box 624, Hotel John Marshall, up 
to 9:00 P.M., Thursday, November 1. 

4. Speaker. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Dowell J. Howard ad- 
dressed the Assembly on ‘“‘Lest We For- 
get."" He was introduced by President 
Walker. 

5. President’s Report. In his address, 
President Walker reported on progress of 
the Virginia Education Association and 
the increased prestige of the profession. 

6. Executive Secretary’s Report. 
Robert F. Williams briefly reviewed VEA 
background and progress during the past 
year. He mentioned gift of seal of Valley 
Union Education Society of Virginia, 
1844. presented to VEA by Mary V. De- 
Long of Roanoke; and reviewed estab- 
lishment of the public education system in 
Virginia by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1868 an “unwanted child’’ as com- 
mented upon in the Virginia Educational 
Journal for May, 1870. In reviewing the 
history of Virginia education, he pointed 
out that Dr. J. A. C. Chandler was the 
first editor of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, Telling of the purchase of the new 
VEA headquarters from the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company, he mentioned that 
the State Department of Education had 
once been housed in this building and had 
its office at 6th and Main Streets where 
the Atlantic Life now is located; also that 
the VEA during 1913-18 had rented 
space from the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company. Dr. W. T. Sanger, first execu- 
tive secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association, made known to the VEA the 
availability of its present new headquar- 
ters at 116 South Third Street. 

Mr. Williams stated that today Presi- 
dent Walker exhibited the characteristics 
of a good teacher in Virginia. 
pared the increase in degree teachers in 
Virginia this year with last and stated that 
teachers today have a greater cultural back- 


He com- 
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ground, with improvement in teacher edu- 
cation institutions. The profession of 
teaching is not only growing in quality but 
in dignity. Teachers particularly are par- 
ticipating more in determining over-all 
policy. Teachers are not only growing in 
dignity but in unity. The VEA is work- 
ing in fine accord with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Parent-Teach- 
er Association. There is no division be- 
tween elementary and secondary teachers 
and no monopoly of offices in the VEA 
held by either sex. Two out of three 
members elected to the VEA Executive 
Committee this year were women which 
marks a milestone. We are working for 
equal opportunity for all of Virginia's 
children—urban and rural. Teachers are 
growing in responsibility to the public 
and in effectiveness. Not only are people 
reading more and traveling more, but 
people are working more productively in 
this country and thinking more intelli- 
gently. He expressed the pleasure of the 
staff in working for the teachers of Vir- 
ginia. 

7. Business. For the business session, 
delegates were requested to be seated in 
designated districts on the first floor, with 
others in the balcony. 

8. Minutes. Inasmuch as minutes of 
the 1950 meeting had been published in 
the Virginia Journal of Education, reading 
of the minutes was dispensed with on mo- 
tion by Edwin E. Will of Bath County, 
seconded by Mrs. Bess S. Moorhouse of 
Buchanan County. 

9. Candidates Presented. Candi- 
dates for the office of Treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association were presented 
by the Executive Secretary at the request 
of the President. Nominees included J. 
Irving Brooks, Nichols H. Hurt, Gurney 
H. Reid, and Eran E. Trent. Voting 
will take place November 10-20, on date 
determined by each local association. 

10. Convention Rules. For the par- 
liamentarian, Cornelia Adair, the Executive 
Secretary, read rules for the convention 
which were adopted on motion by Mrs. 
Bly Garnand of Smyth County, seconded 
by C. A. Belcher of Bristol. 

11. Auditing Committee. Report of 
the Auditing Committee was read by Mrs. 
Rebie Lassiter, chairman, who moved its 
The motion was seconded by 
S. B. Myers of Princess Anne County and 
carried. 

12. Treasurer’s Report. As printed 
copies of the Treasurer's Report had been 
mailed to delegates, J. Irving Brooks, 


adoption. 


Treasurer, in presenting the report called 
attention to the beginning anc ending dates 
and highlights in between. The report was 
received for filing on motion by Mr. 
Brooks, seconded by Charles L. Jennings 
of Washington County. 

13. Budget Committee Report. 
President Walker explained the composi- 
tion of this committee and its enlargement 
to include proposed salary committee. W. 
E. Campbell, chairman, called attention 
to receipts and disbursements listed in the 
printed report and read three resolutions 
adopted by the Committee and approved 
by the Board of Directors pertaining to 
(1) staff salaries, (2) social security, and 
(3) travel allowance. He called attention 
to the decreased amount proposed for the 
NEA Convention since the distance was 
not as great next year. W. T. Robinson 
of Tazewell County, seconded by Mrs. 
Katherine Hopper of Fairfax County, 
moved the adoption of the report together 
with the resolutions read. In discussion, 
O. L. Emerick of Loudoun County sug- 
gested that the budget should include all 
receipts and expenditures covering the new 
headquarters building. In response to a 
question by Virginia Page of Roanoke, 
the President explained the retirement sys- 
tem of four professional employees and 
Society Security to cover all staff members. 
Following this brief discussion, the motion 
was carried. 

14. Board of Trustees Report. 
Joseph E. Healy, chairman, read the Trus- 
tees report covering insurance investment, 
purchase of new headquarters and financial 
status on new property. Mr. Healy an- 
nounced that 2,700 square feet on the 
second floor of the new building had just 
been leased to the Commonwealth Natural 
Gas Corporation for five years at an an- 
nual rental of $10,000, with 800 square 
feet still to be leased, and financing of the 
Mr. Healy moved 
adoption and filing of the report which 
was seconded by Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., 
of Lynchburg, and carried. 


building was assured. 


Mr. Williams summarized financial facts 
on purchase of new headquarters: Assum- 
ing that 401 North 9th Street would not 
be sold, balance due on new headquarters 
is $115,000, against which estimated 
rental of $12,800 ($10,000 from Com- 
monwealth Natural Gas Co. and $2,800 
for remaining space) plus $3,360 rental 
from old property ($80 per month from 
parking lot and $200 per month from 
401 North 9th Street) would be applied, 
together with $7,500 from Operating 
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Funds, approximating $23,500 during 
1952-53. Estimating operating expense 
of building at $7,000 would leave $16,- 
500 to be applied on the building for 
1952-53. Conservatively, the VEA 
should be able to apply $15,000 on pay- 
ment of the building for 1953-54. The 
building is insured for $200,000 and 
equipment for $25,000, 

15. Session Adjournment. The first 
general session of the Delegate Assembly 
adjourned at 10:35 P.M. to reconvene 
the following day at 11:00 A.M. 


Thursday, November 1, 1951 
11:00 A. M. 


16. Second Business Session was 
called to order by President H. H. Walker, 
with the invocation offered by Joseph 
Harker of Roanoke. 

17. Citizenship Committee. Mary F. 
Robinson, chairman, called attention to 
recommendations in the printed copy of 
this report and moved its adoption. Mo- 
tion was seconded by Mary Lou Butler of 
Warwick County and carried. 


18. Constitution Committee. No re- 
port given in the absence of any consti- 
tutional changes requested this year. 

19. Federal Legislative Committee. 
Robert Temple Ryland, chairman, read the 
printed report of this committee. It was 
adopted on motion by Malcolm Tenney, 
Jr., of Buena Vista, seconded by L. C. 
Neely. 

Morris 
Tischler, chairman, called attention to 


20. Journal Committee. 
recommendations 1 and 3 in the printed 
report. This report was adopted on mo- 
tion by Hugh K. Cassell of Augusta Coun- 
ty, seconded by Benjamin T. Cullen, Jr., 
of Page County. 

21. Tenure Committee. Permission 
was given by the Delegate Assembly to 
change the order of business for presen- 
tation of the Tenure Committee report at 
this time. Mrs. Philip Freeman, chairman, 
presented the printed report, calling at- 
tention to the recommendation changing 
the name from ‘“Tenure Committee’ to 
Craighill S. Burks 
of Fairfax County moved the adoption 
of this report, seconded by Rufus H. 
Darden of Isle of Wight County. In 
discussion, Donald W. Frischmann of Ar- 


“‘Personnel Policies.’’ 


lington asked for positive action on tenure 
rather than the statement of policy set 
forth in part 3 of the report. The Execu- 
tive Secretary spoke to the point, explain- 
ing legislation passed in 1944 resulting 
from VEA promotion of continuing con- 
tract and the State Department of Edu- 
cation’s position in this connection, stating 
that the law would have to be amended for 
a single division to issue a continuing con- 
tract. Ralph Kier and Simeon Taylor of 
Arlington urged definite action while H. 
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K. Cassell of Augusta County stated there 
could only be policy until there was law. 
Mr. Frischmann offered an amendment, 
seconded by John Palmer of Arlington, 
which was withdrawn during discussion, 
questioned by L. N. Dalton of Tazewell 
and Mrs. Katherine Hopper of Fairfax 
County. Clotilde Ballard of Giles Coun- 
ty, Malcolm Tenney, Jr., of Buena Vista, 
J. J. Brewbaker of Norfolk, and A. B. 
Booker of Augusta County spoke in be- 
half of present tenure report. Mr. Frisch- 
mann, seconded by Mr. Palmer, then of- 


fered a substitute amendment, as follows: 


“*That the General Assembly be urged 


to amend the law to provide continuing 
contracts on a local option basis.”’ 


Maurice Nichols of Alexandria spoke in 
favor of this amendment, stating that it 
would provide protection for both ‘‘Ar- 
lington and the country people.’’ Motion 
on the amendment carried with several dis- 
senting votes. The entire report was then 
adopted with some dissenting votes. 

22. Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee report 
as printed was presented by Dr. Lindley 
J. Stiles, chairman. W. T. Robinson of 
Tazewell County, seconded by John Scot- 
ten of Warwick County, moved its adop- 
tion. Motion carried. 

23. Public Relations Committee re- 
port as printed was given by C. A. Belch- 
er. chairman, who moved its adoption. 
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Motion was seconded by Howard Sullins 
of Washington County and carried. 

24. Retirement Committee. Dr. R. 
O. Nelson, chairman, presented this 
printed report and moved its adoption, sec- 
onded by W. T. Robinson of Tazewell 
County. Dr. Nelson was requested to 
clarify point 6(b). Motion then carried. 

25. Sick Leave Committee. Annella 
Greever, chairman, called attention to the 
printed report and moved its adoption. 
Motion was seconded by Mrs. Anne Wray 
Hoback of Tazewell County, and carried. 

26. Legislative Committee. H. H. 
Walker, chairman, reported no particular 
activities at this time, as report of work 
had been given. 

27. Time and Place Committee. No 
report was given by this committee but a 
request was received to move the conven 
tion up a week so as not to conflict with 
first of month when required reports are 
due. 

28. Welfare Committee. H. L. Su! 
fridge, chairman, called attention to the 
printed report. In a supplementary report, 
he stated that the Preventorium room 
loaned to the nurses had been returned for 
use by the Preventorium director and secre- 
tary. He suggested that teachers familiarize 
themselves with rules of the Preventorium 
and urged that in days of health they 
prepare for days of sickness. He then 
moved adoption of the report which was 
seconded by Mrs. Jean Carpenter of Albe 
marle County. In discussion, Dr. S. J 
Turille of Madison College asked what 
is being done for college people at the 
Preventorium and was advised by the 
chairman that it did not include college 
personnel. Virginia Page of Roanoke ques- 
tioned prices charged Preventorium patients 
and Mr. Sulfridge explained the all-inclu 
sive service rate. Mr. Walker answered 
question on fees collected by physicians. 
On the question of unifying all bills from 
the Preventorium, Chairman Sulfridge of 
fered to have the committee consider the 
number of such cases and he would check 
with the hospital bookkeeping depart 
ment. Motion was then carried. 

29. Headquarters Bus. Because of 
inclement weather, it was announced that 
arrangements had been made for a special 
bus to run from the Hotel John Marshal! 
to the new VEA Headquarters for Open 
House, beginning at 3:45 P.M. and con 
tinuing for two hours if crowd justified. 

30. Speakers. Announcement was 
made that Howard Blake would be avail 
able to any Department or Section in the 
event scheduled leaders had not arrived. 
Bookings could be made through Miss 
Cornelia Adair. 

All were invited to hear Miss Mary 
Leeper, Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, speaking for the Department of Visit- 
ing’ Teachers. 
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31. Program of Action. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the Program of Action 
were distributed and read by the Executive 
Secretary. He stated the State Board of 
Education had put 19 million dollars in 
its budget for salaries. He said that three 
million dollars additional would be needed 
for the biennium for the Virginia Re- 
tirement System in order to take care of 
the State’s share of contributions on in- 
creased salaries and that five million dol- 
lars for the biennium would be needed 
to put the VEA suggested retirement 
amendments into effect. Thus, the Pro- 
gram of Action would cost approximately 
$27,000,000 extra for the biennium. 
These facts, he stated, should be consid- 
ered. W. T. Robinson of Tazewell Coun- 
ty, seconded by Mrs. Bly Garnand of 
Smyth County, moved adoption of the 
Program of Action. 

Discussing the Program, Malcolm 
Tenney, Jr., of Buena Vista stated the 
salary schedule recommended of $2,000 
$3,200 was an injustice and offered an 
amendment making it $2,400-$3,600 as 
a minimum for anyone to live like a 
human being. James Russell of Rock 
bridge County seconded the motion, speak- 
ing in its behalf. 

Virginia Page of Roanoke pointed out 
the Classroom Teachers resolutions adopted 
at San Francisco calling for a salary sched- 
ule of $3,000-$8,000. 

L. N. Dalton of Tazewell County sug- 
gested that the recommended schedule of 
$2,.000-$3,200 should first be attained 
before moving up the figure, and S. B. 
Myers of Princess Anne County stated 
teachers should be realistic, pointing out 
the 19 million dollars needed for the rec- 
ommended schedule. Mary Jane Powell of 
Brunswick County pointed out that most 
local associations had already approached 
their legislators on the question and it 
would be bad to change the salary sched- 
ule now. Mrs. Bly Garnand of Smyth 
County urged acceptance of the carefully 
worked out VEA plan. Simeon Taylor 
of Arlington suggested going on record 
in favor of State sales tax for teachers 
salaries. W. T. Robinson of Tazewell 
County urged it would be a mistake not 
to follow the Program. President Walker 
also spoke on the seriousness of the matter, 
stating that the Governor was in sympathy 
with the Program of Action recommenda- 
tion. Dr. W. J. Gifford of Madison Col- 
lege asked if budget provided for coun- 
ties not having ability to carry schedule 
of $2,000-$3,000. 

Standing vote was then taken on the 
amendment and was lost. 

Morris F. Epps of Martinsville offered 
a new amendment calling for a salary 
schedule of $3,000-$4,000, which was 
seconded by Malcolm Tenney, Jr., of 
Buena Vista. Voting on this amendment 





was also Jost. 

The original motion calling for adop- 
tion of the Program of Action as presented 
was then voted upon and carried with a 
few dissenting votes. 

32. Session Adjournment. This ses- 
sion adjourned at 12:50 P.M. 


Thursday, November 1, 8:15 P. M. 


33. Music. Concert by Lane High 
School Band, Charlottesville. 

34. Outstanding School Board Mem- 
ber Award was presented to Mrs. W. B. 
Spong, chairman cf the Portsmouth School 
Board, for distinguished service. Presen- 
tation of the certificate and $50 bond was 
made by Dr. David C. Wilson, Dean, 
Hampden-Sydney College, who served as 
chairman of the selection committee. 

35. Life Membership in the VEA 
was presented to Dr. William T. Sanger, 
president of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, in recognition of distinguished serv- 
ice rendered public education in Virginia. 
Dr. Sanger was first full-time executive 
secretary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation; he also initiated purchase of pres- 
ent new VEA headquarters. Presentation 
was made by Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Super- 
visor of Teacher Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

36. Governor’s Remarks. Governor 
John Stewart Battle was introduced by 
President Walker. The Governor stated 
his sole purpose was to express apprecia- 
tion to the teachers of the Commonwealth 
and to welcome them to the Capital City. 

37. Panel Discussion. ‘‘Are Moral 
and Spiritual Values Being Taught in the 
Public Schools?’’ was discussed by Dr. 
John R. Everett, President, Hollins Col- 
lege: Dr. V. T. Thayer, of Arlington, 
author and visiting professor, University 
of Virginia; and Dr. John Page Williams, 
Richmond, Dean of Church Schools, Epis- 
copal Diocese of Virginia; with Dr. Lind- 
ley J. Stiles, Dean, University of Virginia, 
serving as moderator. 

Interrogators included H. I. Willett. 
Superintendent, Richmond City Schools: 
C. A. Belcher, Principal, Stonewall Jack- 
son Elementary School, Bristol; Mary Sue 
Fuller, President, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, VEA, Lebanon; and Mrs. 
Hunter Barrow, President, Virginia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Dinwiddie. 

38. Session Adjournment. This ses- 
sion adjourned at 11:00 P.M. 


Friday, November 2, 1951 

39. Music. Concert by Longwood Col- 
lege Choir, Farmville. 

40. Address. Norman Cousins, Edi- 
tor, Saturday Review of Literature, pre- 
sented world conditions, mental snapshots 
from a recent trip around the globe. He 
was introduced by Clifford Dowdey, Rich- 
mond author. 
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Copies 
of proposed resolutions were distributed 
read by 
calling attention to change in wording un- 


41. Resolutions Committee. 


and Elizabeth Ancell, chairman, 


der item 8. Resolutions as read were 
adopted on motion by J. J. Brewbaker 
of Norfolk, seconded by H. K. Cassell of 


Augusta County. 


Mar- 


garet Baker, chairman, presented the Cre- 


42. Credentials Committee. 


dentials Committee report, showing a total 
4,420. 
accepted for filing, 


registration of The report was 


43. Appreciation was expressed by 
President Walker to all those participating 


in the meeting. 
44. Adjournment. With no response 
to the call for new business, the meeting 


adjourned at 10:20 P.M. 
H. H. WALKER, President 
ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, 


Executive Secretary 





Virginia School Food 
Service Association 


[he second annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia School Food Service Association was 
held November 2, at the Mary Munford 
School, Richmond, with 130 


Elementary 


present. 


Highlights of the included 
idoption of the Constitution and the elec- 


meeting 


Lois Oliver, of 
Mrs. 


tion of President-Elect, 


Buchanan, and Treasurer, Octavia 


Smith, of Newport News. 


[he program included a discussion and 
visual aid on safety, “‘As Safe As You 
[hink,”’ by John Hill, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Richmond, Virginia, 
ind a talk on, “‘Color in School Lunch 
Meal,’ by Mrs. Lila Williamson Gilliam. 


Four interesting discussion groups were 


held in the afternoon on, ‘Correlating 
Lunch Program with the Education Pro- 
gram of the School,” “‘Time and Motion 
Study 


ind ‘‘Personnel Problems.”’ 


Better Use of Our Equipment,” 


Another feature of the meeting was the 
educational exhibits including equipment, 
food and training guides. 

Plans for the next annual meeting in- 
lude: 

|. Extending the program another day 
to allow school visitation in Rich- 
mond and adjoining counties, and 
trips to equipment houses in Rich- 
mond 
Provision for more and smaller in- 


terest discussion groups. 


M. Virginia Allen. President. 
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New Positions Among VEA Board Members 





Ray E. Reid 


Ray E. Reid, president of District 
D, has been appointed to the position 
of Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, effective Novem- 
ber 1. He has been division superin- 
tendent of schools for Amelia and Not- 
toway Counties since July 1, 1946, 
having previously served there for a 
brief time as acting superintendent. 
In 1939 he became principal of the 
Blackstone High School, which post 
he held for seven years. For ten years 
before this he was principal of the 
Cople High School in Westmoreland 
County. He has also been a teacher 
and athletic coach in the Isle of Wight 
and Smithfield High Schools. 

Mr. Reid holds B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from the College of William and 
Mary. 

His third consecutive term as presi- 
dent of District D expires this year, 
having served on the VEA Board of 
Directors since January 1, 1946. He 
has also been a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Virginia Education 
Association. 

Last year Mr. Reid served as Gov- 
ernor of the 277th District of Rotary 
International. 

Clarence M. Bussinger, president 
of District I, succeeds Mr. Reid as Di- 
vision Superintendent of Amelia and 
Nottoway schools. He has been prin- 
cipal of Wytheville High School since 
1947. Mr. Bussinger has also held prin- 
cipalships at Austinville and Jackson 
Memorial High Schools in Wythe 
County, and at William King High 
School in Abingdon, as well as Farm- 
ville High School. 

He has been president of the Wythe 
County Education Association and for 
six years served as secretary-treasurer 


Clarence M. Bussinger 


of the VEA Department of Secondary 
School Principals. He is active in the 
Methodist Church and 


Club. His two-year term of office as 


in the Lion’s 


a vice-president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association expires this year. 

Mr. Bussinger received his BS degree 
from the College of William and Mary, 
and his MA degree in Public School 
Administration from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





Harley Stallard 


Harley Stallard, president of Dis- 
trict O, has been appointed clerk of the 
Wise County School Board. 
past two years he has taught English 
in the Wise High School. 
served as teacher and principal of ele- 


For the 
He has also 


mentary schools in Wise County. 
Mr. Stallard became the first presi- 
dent of District O, having been elected 
at its organizational meeting on De- 
cember 16, 1950. 
expires this year. 
A native of Wise County, Mr. Stal- 
lard graduated from Wise High School 
and attended Milligan College for two 
years. He holds a BS degree from Rad- 
ford College and is completing re- 
MS at 


His term of office 


quirements for his Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute. 
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Board of Trustees 


Horace Mann Mautual Insurance 
Company. About November 1, 1950, 
the Board of Trustees of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association was advised by the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association that the Board of Direc- 
tors wished to invest certain of the per- 
manent funds of the VEA in stock of the 
Horace Mann Mutual Insurance Company 
in order that the facilities of this company 
might be made available to those Virginia 
teachers who wished to procure insurance 
protection from that company. 

It was explained that the Horace Mann 
Mutual Insurance Company agreed to re- 
turn this money at any time that it was 
requested to do so. In the meantime the 
Horace Mann Insurance Company is to 
pay the VEA 5 per cent annually on its 
investment. 

The Board of Trustees replied to the 
Board of Directors to the effect that an 
investigation as to the financial soundness 
of the Horace Mann Mutual Insurance 
Company must be made by a reliable legal 
firm before this investment would be 
granted by the Board of Trustees. 

On March 9, 1951, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the VEA received a report of the 
investigation of the Horace Mann Mutual 
Insurance Company in writing made by 
the law firm of Edwards, Rogers and Cud- 
lipp as of January 19, 1951, to the effect 
that there was every reason to believe that 
this company’s finances were sound in every 
respect. Accordingly the Board of Trus- 
tees of the VEA authorized the Board of 
Directors of the VEA to invest $5,000 
in the Guaranty Stock of the Horace Mann 
Mutual Insurance Company after permis- 
sion had been granted the above company 
to do business in the State of Virginia. 

It now appears that all legal technical- 
ities in connection with this transaction 
have been complied with and that the 
facilities of the above company are now 
available to our teachers. 

New Headquarters. Later your Board 
of Trustees was advised that a certain prop- 
erty belonging to the Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company located at the northwest 
corner of Third and Canal Streets, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, might be available as a 
headquarters office for the VEA at a cost 
of $200,000. Upon investigation it ap- 
peared that this property was suitable as 
a headquarters building for the needs of 
the Association. 


On April 28, 1951, your Board of 
Trustees was requested by the Board of 
Directors to purchase the above property 
for the sum of $200,000. The Board of 
Trustees took the position that the pur- 
chase should not be made unless it ap- 
peared to the Board of Trustees that the 
assets of the Association were such that 
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it would be possible for the VEA to secure 
the property without placing too great a 
financial burden upon the Association. 

Further investigation indicated that 
there was every reason to believe that a 
part of the office space of the headquarters 
building could be rented to other parties 
and that the return for the space should 
net the Association a return of at least 
$12,000 per year. 

Accordingly, on April 29, 1951, the 
Board of Trustees authorized the pur- 
chase of the property for the above men- 
tioned sum. The property was to be 
made available for the use of the Asso- 
ciation effective as of October 10, 1951. 

Disposition of Former Headquarters 
Property. Is has also been possible to 
rent the property at 401 North Ninth 
Street for a period of five months effective 
as of November | at a rental of $200 per 
month which, of course, will also assist 
the Association in meeting its obligations 
without placing an additional burden upon 
the teachers of the State. 

The parking lot in the rear of the old 
headquarters building is also yielding a 
return of $80 per month. This money 
also assists the Association to pay off the 
indebtedness. 

It is felt by your trustees that the pur- 
chase of the building at Third and Canal 
Streets will serve to provide adequate office 
space for the offices of the Association 
for a period of many years to come. If 
our plans to rent the unused portion of 
the building to other interests work out as 
planned the building would, in all prob- 
ability, be paid for in a period of ten to 
twelve years, and no additional burden will 
be placed upon the teachers of the State. 

It is our hope that you will visit the 
new headquarters building and acquaint 
yourself with the property which has been 
acquired for your benefit. 

JOSEPH E. HEALY, Chairman, Staunton 
W. A. EARLY, Arlington 
Z. T. KYLE, Richmond 


Supplementary Report 


Payments to Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company through their agents, Morton G. 
Thalhimer, Inc., have been made as fol- 
lows: 


foe 4, FRE ge ee 8 es $10,000.00 
October 10, 1951 60,058.78 
October 31, 1951 15,000.00 


Total payments as of this date $85,058.78 
Balance due on new Head- 
quarters Building ..... $115,000.00 


All payments were made out of the 
Permanent Funds of the Association. 

In the meantime, your trustees have 
been offered $30,000 for the old head- 
quarters building and real estate. How- 
ever, it is the feeling of the Board of 
Trustees that this property is so well 





situated that it is not likely to depreciate 
in value, and as long as it is yielding a 
return there is no need of being in a 
hurry to sell. 

JOSEPH E. HEALY, Chairman, Staunten 
W. A. EARLY, Arlington 

Z. T. KYLE, Richmond 


Auditing Committee 


The Auditing Committee reports that 
it has reviewed and accepted the report 
of J. G. Blount, Jr., employed as auditor 
for the Virginia Education Association, 
who certifies that the financial records for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, are 
in agreement and reconciled with bank 
statements. 

MRS. REBIE H. LASSITER, Chairman, 

Richmond 

B. V. AYLOR, Hanover County 

MARGARET LIPSCOMB, Henrico Coun- 

ty 

MRs. G. WARREN TAYLOR, Suffolk 

E. E. WILL, Bath County 


Credentials Committee 


Local associations having 100 per 

cent of delegates to register... . 70 
Certified delegates to register.... 602 
Local associations with presidents, 


superintendents, trustees, and 
complete delegation ......... 67 
Tetal wegistiation: .....2.) 4403. 4,420 
MARGARET F. BAKER, Chairman, 
Richmond 


IDA CROWDER, Chesterfield County 
CLARENCE P. ELY, Richmond 
ESMA SHIELD, Henrico County 
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“It’s News to Us” 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the editor. You will want to 
check and compare these items with 
others to be found in your school sup- 
ply store. If unable to find the prod- 
ucts desired use the coupon below. 
Your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 


Sapolin’s new Rite-On-Green 
paint will transform any surface into 
a chalkboard writing slate with the 
stroke of a brush. It creates the same 
slate-like writing surface qualities of 
expensive chalkboard in a new non- 
glaring-green color. Easily applied by 
brush or spray, the new paint takes 
erasing well with an ordinary chalk 
eraser and can be washed clean with- 
out harm to the finish. Priced at $2.10 
per quart, it is available at paint, hard- 
ware and department stores every- 
where. 

Blacklight Fluorescent chalk is 
available in sets of six radiant fluores- 
cent colors which glow with a neon- 
like brilliance activated by 
Blacklight. It is carefully compound- 
ed to perfect writing consistency and 


when 


is easily erased with an ordinary eraser 
Ideally suited for use when 
light levels are low, as when films are 


The use of the chalk 


when combined with an inexpensive 


or cloth. 


being shown. 


Blacklight fixture, dramatizes and 
livens dark room discussions. 
Radiant “classroom” Screen 


permits movie and slide projections in 
a lighted room. Blinds and windows 
may be left open and normal ventila- 
tion retained at all times in rooms 
where darkening equipment is diffi- 


The “‘class- 


room”’ screen has an unbreakable wide- 


cult or too expensive. 


angle projection surface and is equipped 
with doors which protect the surface 
and permit easy, safe storing. View- 
ing surface measures 40” x 40”. Total 
weight less than 22 pounds. A tilting 
chain at the top of the screen makes 
it possible to tilt the screen so that the 


entire audience can enjoy the perfect 
viewing angle. Cost $39.75, size 30” 
x 40” — $37.75. 

Flite-Master gym set means fun 
by the hour for the youngsters. Light 
and portable with plenty of safe 
strength. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


we hope you find interesting and useful 


Suggestions 





"Best Brownies in America” 


Brownies are always popular. These espe- 
cially because they are the particular type of 
great big “juicy” Brownie—extra choco- 
latey and thick. And they can be served for 
a refreshment or a dessert all by themselves. 


Anything that tastes so good might be just 
the thing for your pra for a money-raiser. 


You might even enjoy giving these 
Brownies a whirl to treat 
yourself, your family or friends, 
They are not hard to make 

and don’t take a lot of time or 
fussing over. 


The smooth, enjoyable chewing of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is such a natural 
pleasure no wonder this little, inexpensive treat is so 
popular. The refreshing flavor gives you a little 
lift. And, chewing helps keep teeth bright. 





Easy to make these 
“Best Brownies” 


¥, c. butter, creamed 
lec.sugar 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 tsp. vanilla % c. sifted flour 
24 c. nut meats 
2 sq. bitter chocolate, melted 


Add sugar to the creamed butter. 
Mix in eggs. Add the vanilla. 
Stir in the flour. 
Add chocolate and 
nuts. Use 8” pan 
lined with wax 
paper. Bake 25 
min. 325° F. pre- 
heated. TIP—Don’t 
over bake. These are 
the new “Under- 
done” Brownies. 
































ADAMS $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


13th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
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HOWARD F. FEHR 


Secondary Mathematics: 
A Functional Approach 


for Teachers 


New Heath professional books 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 


The Language Arts 
in. the 


Elementary School 





WILLIAM T. MELCHIOR 


Instructional Supervision: 
A Guide to Modern Practice 


PAUL WITTY 
The Gifted Child 








CECIL V. MILLARD 


Child Growth and Development 
in the 


Elementary School Years 








D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Richard L. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road 
Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


You may help us to get the material 
to you quicker by: (1) printing your 
name and address clearly; (2) writing 
out the address in full—without abbre- 
viations and; (3) heeding any limi- 
tations the producers have indicated 
for the distribution of their material. 


13. Aids to a Health and Nutri- 


tion Program is a revised edi- 
tion of a catalog listing the ma- 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item check- 


13 188 270 2 26 £27 


Subject taught...... Grade...... 


CT MEGS So -c15us one a Ae 6 66 2 
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terials planned to meet in a prac- 
tical way the needs of the aca- 
demic teacher, the specialist and 
the administrator, and suggesting 
the effective ways to develop a 
community-school program in 
nutrition education. 

How to Prepare for a Career 
in Science . . . for high school 
students, suggests subjects to 
study, developing skills and ap- 
titudes, importance of human re- 
lations, opportunities and starting 
salaries in scientific careers. Sim- 
ply written, illustrated with 
drawings, sixteen-page pamphlet 
by Dr. H. B. Hass, Manager Re- 
search and Development GAF, 
formerly head of Chemistry De- 
partment, Purdue University. 
Every science teacher will want 
to distribute to the class. 

The Genie Story. A 16-page 
full-color book in which a Genie 
shows a schoolboy the part that 
Coal plays in our daily lives. 
More Brilliant Projection in 
a brief, interesting way answers 
for the projector user such ques- 
tions as seating arrangement, care 
of the lenses, what type screen is 


best, audience capacity, care and 
handling of audiences, and many 
others. If you use a projector, 
you will want this booklet. 


26. The Railroad Story. A 32-page 


2 


r 
| 
| 
| 


booklet emphasizing railroad re- 
search and scientific progress. 
Contains pictures, maps, charts, 
graphs. Especially prepared for 
classroom use in science, geog- 
raphy, history, economics, trans- 
portation, and commercial sub- 
jects. For upper grades and high 
school. Available in quantities. 
Single copies of special Manual 
for teachers. 

Facts about Color Television. 
A 16-page booklet explaining the 


N 


status of color television. The 
twelve questions and answers give 
authoritative information on this 
much discussed question of color 


television. 
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You Buy The Best When 
You Buy American 








American #54 Folder American #362 Desk 


WRITE FOR OUR 1951 
CATALOG OF SCHOOL, OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Fine Wood Furniture Manufactured 
BY THE FINEST OF CRAFTSMEN 


Aam 


#1474 Hardwood Chair #1475 Hardwood Chair #1478 Hardwood Chair 


J. H. PENCE 


ROANOKE, VA. COM NY RICHMOND, VA. 
DIAL 8962 PA DIAL 2-2354 


P. O. BOX 863 P. O. BOX 1177 



































Daniel Green satin 
mule in royal, red 





Honeybugs scuff in : ; ee 
red, black, blue kid. : : 


and black. $5. 
2.99 
+ 
=r 
bat Honeybugs slipper in 
a red, black or royal 
satin with embroidery. 
oer 
. — 3.99 
‘ ‘ 
a) | | 
o” | 
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“Oz 
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: There’s Christmas afoot in our 


sparkling collection of gay 


Warm, wonderful way to say 








Merry Christmas all year! Order : 


from our Shoe Salon, 3rd Floor 


Flannel lined cape- 
skin in red, brown, 
green, pink or blue 
with matching trim. 


6.95 








